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UNPOPULAR WORDS. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D. 


NE of the finest generalizations of modern philo- 

sopbical thought is this: That progress is ever to- 
ward vasisty and complexity ; never toward uaif rmity. 
A turtle is a higher organism than a worm, because it 
has many various organs set apart each to its own use, 
while the worm is made up of a series of rings, one not 
very different from another. A man’s brain is more de- 
veloped than an infant’s, because its structure is more 
complex. In Lapland all mon hold abou: the same 
position in life, But scciety is much Sv%s highly de- 
veloped in Engiand for instance, where there is the 
greatest diversity of occupation, culture, and position 
among the people. R manism is a far lower form of 
Christianity than Protestantism. It lacks the diversity 
of thought, opinion, feeling, and usage that belong to 
Protestantism, S» the real variety of Protestantism 
must be fuund not in a lifeless uniformity, but in a har- 
monious and ever increasing diversity. To unite the 
protestant chuiches in opinion we must travel back- 
ward. The only real unity must be one in which there 
shall be a real tolerance and a charitable appreciation 
of diverse peculiarities. 

Every. man must in the course of time find a gait 
suited to his own legs, and it were a pity one should 
make himself ridiculous by aping the stride of another 
man of very diff:rent build. I am not given to dezpair- 
ing; I have never feit that the Sunday-+chool work was 
& failure, as some people will have it. But if anything 
could turn a cheerful man into a sort of Sunday-schoul 
Jeremiah, it would be the present dull monotony of 
method. The French minister of education once boasted 
that he cou d tell by looking at his watch what question 
was being propounded to each grade of pupils in every 
lyceum in the nation. We haven’t g» to that yet, 
in the Sunday-school work, thanks toa merciful Provi- 
dence. But our schools are all orgavized alike: our 
classes of every grade study the same lesson, our mirsion 
schools and our church schools, our crowded city schools 
and our backwoods halt-diz ns all commit the same pas- 
sages, and recite the same golden texts; the same tire- 
some bauseous acrostics are on all blackboards—variety 
is well nigh dead, and sturdy individuality is already 
e« ffiaed for interment. After a few more P.aiofield con- 
gresses and Thousand Isle parliaments, Dr. Vincent or 
Mr. Jacobs will be able to look at a waich, and tell a 
body just what identical printed questions they are read- 
ing simultaneously at little Baptist boys ia Burmah, and 
little Methodist maids in Minnesota. For this is 
Christian union, and we must needs sing the doxvlogy 
whenever it is mentioned. 


[ am not insensible to the sort of good the present 
monotony accomplishes. After every period of rapid 
progress there comes a pariod of diffusion. It has been 
weil said that the present is the period of diffusion in 





literature, when literary art is mot so much improving 
in quality as becoming pervasive—reaching “the 
masses.” From the time that Jeremiah Johnson, Jr, 
founded the famous old L2e Avenue Mission, and began 
to introduce and continue many new meth: d: of work, 
such as the Bradbury music, boys’-meetings, class-rooms 
with sliding-doors, silken banners for classes, a drum 
corps, and more beside than I can tell, of deviations from 
the conventional methods, 

From that time the Sunday-school work entered 
upon a career of rapid development as to method, which 
lasted for nearly twentv years, culminating in the Na 
tional Convention at Newark in 1869 Taen began the 
period of diffusion. Rather it began two years before 
with the introduction of systematic county and town- 
ship organization in the western state c»nventions 
There have been few new methods intr duced since 1869 
A period of diffusion cannot be also a time cf advance 
ment. For a period of diffusion is necessarily a season 
of some intolerance. A new idea disturbs the uniformity 
and the severity of organization necessary to the spreading 
process. The Sunday-school sh p has just now written 
over its door: “ New inventions not wanted.” 

It is one of the weaknesses of human nature that 
each generation of men believes itself, if not in the 
millennium, at least on the threshold of it. The im- 
provements of this time seem to vs the things that shall 
never wear out. The’enthusiastic Internationalist among 
Sunday-school men believes that this is the final stage, 
and that with the tightening of # few bolts and an ocea- 
siowe] oiling of the bearings ine present machine is 
warranted to hold out till doomsday. Perhaps even 
longer; who knows? 

But the more progressive Sunday-school men even 
now chafe under a despotic monotony. Progressive 
schools know that the teaching of Old Testement history 
is not the chief end of man. But there is nothing left 
but Hobson’s choice—or what is the same thing, the 
choice of a committee which acts upon the theory that a 
Sunday-school is a sort of primary theological institu 
tion ; that the test of success is the quantity of informa- 
tion about Boaz or Josiah that the scholar is able to re- 
tain. But this cannot always last, Ideas are irrepressi- 
ble; they are sure to break out after awhile ; the most 
vigorous quarantine will not stamp them out. This no 
tion that the Bible is to be taught like geography or 
arithmetic must yet give way to a Sunday school 
work which shall aim chiefly at moral and spiritual re- 
sults. There will come another revival after this im- 
pulse of diffusion has done its work—a revival that shall 
bring in a kind of teaching as much ahesd of the pre- 
vailirg sort, as that is ahead of the old Uaion Question 
Book. 

These words are a lightning rod, no doubt, sure to 
bring several stray thunderbolts upon the head of the 
writer. Bat then even thunder isn’t so bad when you 
get used to it. Itis nothing to that dox»logy so cour- 
teously sung over the corpse of the minority at Indian- 
apolis in 1872! 

What [insist upon now, is: 1. That the Interna- 
tional system of lessons is not in any sense sacredly 
identified with Ohristian piety. It is a system under 
which bigoted schools are sure to get their Bible lesson» 
carefully filtered through denominational filters. 2. Tha: 
nothwithstanding the great publishing interest involved 
in the maintenance of the present system, and the en- 
listment in its behalf of a certain sort of Fourth of July 
sentiment about Christian Union, it must sooner or 
later give way before a new progre-sive impulse. 3 That 
beyond its use in diffusing widely established methods, 
the advantages claimed for it are of no prac:ical ac- 
count, Ic is of no real benefit to Melbourne ia Austra- 
lia to know that Bioghampton in New York studies the 
same hard passage in the book of Samuel on the same 





day.—But woe is me! 


HARRY AND MAY AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
BY FRANK TELLER. 


HE Murray carriage reached the Centennial grounds 
shortly after nine o’clock. ‘ See,” said Harry, “how 
E'm Avenue is jammed and there are more coming every 
minute. Not another fellow could hang on to those 
cars ” 

“We never can get in,” responded May, “only look 
at the crowd pouring through the turnstiles.” 

“Tnis way children, and keep close to me,” said Mr. 
Murray. 

They passed in through the entrance for invited guests, 
and, after some squeezing, at last found themselves on 
the platform in front of Memorial Hall. 

“There will be a million people here to-day, May,” 
said Harry. 

“There are not a million people in all Philadelphia,’ 
she answered, “if you should bring out every man and 
woman and boy and girl and baby.” 

“A little more than a hundred thousand was the 
greatest attendance upon any one day at the London 
Exhibition, in 1851,” Aunt Esther remarked. 

“ What are those two great horses with wings right in 
front of us,” said May. 

“Pegasus, Pussy, didn’t you ever hear of ‘winged Pe- 
gasus ?”” 

* Yes, but what are such little wings good for?” 

“Good to hold emall b ys, it would seem,” responded 
her mother, as a ragged urchin about Harry’s size scram- 
bled up and perched himself upon one wing, while a 
dozan others swarmed orer the head, back, and tail of 
the patient monster. 

“T would like to swap seats with that chap,” said 
Harry. 

“Shame on you,” answered May, “to think of such an 
undignified thing.” 

“What is that platform opposite us for?” 

“For the band and the singers. There are to bea 
thousand of them. See, Theodore Thomas, the leader, 
is raising his baton.” 

“Yes, and they are to play the national airs of all the 
leading nations. See if you can make any of them out, 
May,” said Mrs Murray. 

“Look how the guard are forcing the crowd back,” 
cried May.” There, they are hauling a man over the 
rope. He looks asif he hsd fainted.” 

“That crowd could whip the whole guard in a minute. 
[’s a wonder they don’t,” Harry remarked, almost to 
himself. 

Aunt Esther heard him, however, and said, “The 
policemen have law and authority on their side, and 
that makes one equal to a thousand.” 

“Furthermore, the citizans have no disposition to 
fight,” interjected Mr. Murray. “ They know that the 
guard must keep order or the whole exercises will prove 
a failure. With fifty thousand people pushing behind 
they can’t help crowding; but see how good natured 
they are.” 

“There come the cadets to help the policemen,” 
shouted Harry, “see the bayonets glitter.” Uniforms 
and citizsas clothes were soon blended ia confusion. 

“The boys are getting the worst of it; they must have 
more help,” Harry called out, excitedly. 

“The marines from the war-ship Congress, are com- 
ing,” responded his father. 

In a few moments, a passage way was cleared and the 
guards kept it by making of themselves a solid living 
wall on either side. 

A stir denoted the arrival of some d'stinguished per- 
sonage. 

‘*-There’s the Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro, with the 
empress.” 

“A real, live emperor,” cried May, with delight, ard 


then with a slight touch of disappointment, Why, he 


locks just like any other man.” 
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“Of course,” responded Mr. Murray, “and he shows 
his good sense by wearing the dress of an ordinary 
civilian,” 

“What is the dress of the Empress, sister?” inquired 
Aunt Esther, “I am too short-sighted to distinguish.” 

“A pale lavender silk.” 

“Has she any diamonds? I read that she made a 
msgnificent display at an evening reception.” 

“Not a diamond is visible. Evidently she thinks this 
is not the place to display them. Hark! the band are 
playing the Brazilian National Hymn, They meant to 
strike that up when the Emperor came in, but he was 
too quick for them, What a pleasant smile he has as he 
bows to the people.” 

“ Are there any other distinguished people here that 
you can point out?” 

“Oh! hosts of them here, though I don’t know many of 
them. All of Grant’s Cobiret and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and any number o! Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, Then there is General Sherman, and Phil. 
Sheridan, and Admiral Porter, and plenty of State Gov- 
ernors.”’ ' 

“Who are those people so gorgeously dressed ?” 

“ Foreign ministers and diplomats of all sorts in fall 
court costumes,” 

“ Here comes President Grant.” 

“There,” said May, “they are playing ‘ Hail Colum- 
bia.’ I forgot to notice the other tunes much, but I 
heard the French ‘ Marseillaise’ and ‘God save the 
Queen.’” 

** Who is that signalling to the band ?” 

“Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, President of the Cen- 
tennial Commirsion. Now they begin the Centennial 
Inauguration March, Wagner got $5,000 for composing 
it,” 

Aunt Esther and Mrs, Murray listened to the music, 
while Harry and May looked around. 

“ There is a fellow with an umbrella made out of the 
flags of all nations,” said he, 

“ How selfish people are to keep up their umbrellas 
and hinder others from seeing.” 

© Yes, it is evident that those girls think their com- 
plexion is worth more than the eye-sight of others.” 

“ Look too, there are people up in the towers and in 
the trees, and on top of the cars, and away over on 
George’s Hill.” 

“ Now keep still, Bishop Simpson is going to pray.” 

Those in the neighborhood remained hushed, but 
there was a hum from the multitude further off. 

“ That prayer reminds me of Solomon’s prayer at the 
dedication of the temple,” said aunt Esther. 

“T couldn’t hear a word of it,” answered Mr, Murray, 
* but it was certainly longer.” 

Solomon’s prayer contains about 750 words in our 
version. 

* But nobody will ever know how many this of Bishop 
Simpson’s had,” said May. J 

“ Why not? the stenographers have taken it down 
word for word, and it will be telegraphed all over the 
country before we leave these seats,” 

The next moroing Harry counted the words in the 
prayer as printed, and reported to May that it contained 
about 1050 words, so the bishop surpassed Solomon by 
350 words, 

“ Be quiet now, children, we are to have the grand 
Centennial hymn.” 

“Who wrote it, mamma?” 

“ Whittier, the Quaker poet, whose works you like so 
much to read, and the music was composed by John K. 
Paine, of Boston.” 

“Tsn’t ita grand chorus? I never heard one better 
rendered, There seems to be real worship in it. Notice 
how quiet the people kept.” 

After that came a presentation speech, and then the 
Cantata, 

“ Who is that singing alone now, papa?” 

“Whitney, of Boston, giving his bass-solo. 
and don’t talk,” replied Mr. Murray. 

“ Splendid, wasn’t it. See they are calling him back. 
What comes after this?” 

“Gen, Hawley is to present the Exhibition to the 
President of the United States, who is to receive it for 
the people. You and I have our share.” 

“A splendid voice Hawley had.” 

“ Yes, if you are going to make a speaker, Harry, take 
pains with your voice.” 

“ You cannot hear Gen. Grant thfrty feet away.” 

“No, he doesn’t claim to be an orator.” 

“There he is done, He declares that the INrERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION is now open.” 


“ Hurrah ! Hurrah! Hurrah !” shouted Harry, joining 
his voice with the great multitude. Up went the signal 
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flag on the main building, orchestra and organ and 
choir led in Handel’s grand Hallelujah chorus, thechimes 
from the tower rang in, the cannon boomed from George’s 
Hill; and the procession, led by President Grant, began 
to pass through the Main Exhibition Building. 

Harry, with his father, joined in and saw President 
Grant and the Emperor Dom Pedro start the mighty 
engine which will propel eight thousand machines. 

Soon after the doors were open to the public. 

Harry and May raced through Machinery Hall and 
the Main Building and the Art Gallery and Agricultural 
Hall almost without stopping. 

“Why don’t you make them stick in one place till 
they can see something, brother,” said Aunt Esther. 

“There is not much use of that to-day; but I will 
hereafter.” 

“ How hungry I am,” said May. 

So are we all,” replied Mrs. Murray, “ but your papa 
has tried at several of the restaurants and can’t get even 
acracker. President Grant with the Emperor and the 
Director General couldn’t obtain so much as a plate of 
ice cream, jast now. So you have good company in your 
hunger.” 

“ See,” cried Aunt Esther, “it is raining hard. How 
bedraggled the folks look and we have no umbrellas. 
There is no chance in the street cars, we must go home 
by the steam cars,” 

Two hours later the Murrays were in their comfortable 
parlor. 

“ Ohildren,” said Mr. Murray, “you know that you 
promised to write a little account of your visit to the 
Centennial for grandmother. 

“Oh, I am tee tired to-night,” said May. 

“T know you are tired,” he answered, “ but people 
who put off writing about their travels till they get 
rested, are very apt not to write at all. 

Harry set to work and after awhile handed his father 
the following : 

Philadelphia, May 10, 1876. 

DgAR GRANDMA: I have been to the Centennial to- 
day. Ihada jolly time. We saw the President and 
the Emperor and acres of folks. The President set the 
engine going. The soldiers looked fine only they were 
awful muddy. The boy on Pegasus had the best place. 
I saw a knife with four hundred blades, and a toy that 
would run around the table all itself, and a man’s name 
made out of pistolfput*like letters, and a picture of a 
hand organ and a monkey, and a big fire engine, and 
lots of other things which you must come and see for 
yourself, I didn’t get any dinner. 

Yours lovingly, HARRY. 

May wrote as follows: 


You must come right and see the Centennial. It is 
the greatest thing that ever was. We have all got home 
from it. I wore my pink silk and gotit spotted. We 
saw the Empress. She was dressed splendidly. I saw 
some sweet pictures and other things, especially some 
great plants. My eyes got tired of seeing and I can’t 
remember anything in particular, I am sosleepy. So 
good-by. May. 

“Oh mamma,” whispered May, as she kissed her good 
night, “ we did have such a splendid time, only I wish 
that sister Annie was here to enjoy it.” A tear came 
into Mrs. Murray’s eye as she thought of a white tomb- 
stone in Laurel Hill, and with a kiss she answered 
gently, “ Yes, darling, but heaven is better than the 
Centennial.” 


WHAT SHE COULD. 
BY MRS, HELEN H, 8, THOMPSON. 


HAT heart is insensible to praise, or te kindly 
words of encouragement? And yet there are 
natures cast in too hard and cold a mould to commend 
a good deed or lovely trait: parents even, and teachers, 
who are quick to discern the faults and follies of those 
under their care, bat are slow, Oh, so slow, to help 
them on by words of loving appreciation, when they 
have climbed some new step ia the daily drill of knowl- 
edge, or better still, have come off conquerors in some 
conflict with temptation. Therefore, many a nature, 
rich in fine possibilities, falls out by the way, for want 
of a helping hand and commendatory voice. 

But the Lord Jesus, with his divine and human heart 
in one, could condescend with tenderest words, to raise 
the fallen, strengthen the weak, and encourage the 
faint-hearted, pouring sweetest praise into the ear of one 
struggling to free herself from the grasp of sin and Satan, 
Long as this world stands will “she hath done what she 
could,” be said of her who had nought to give her 


Saviour but the box of precious ointment, mingled 
with showers of repentant tears, and looks of adoring 
love, 

I had fallen into this reverie, reader, from a long con- 
versation held with two who were very dear to me. One 
was a member of my Bible-class, who had come to my 
study to unburden a very heavy heart. Misapprehended 
at home; beset by difficulties from without and within, 
and temptation on either hand, she was about yielding 
to a dark suggestion of Satan, when providence sent her 
to my door a year ago. Since then she has been fighting 
the tempter; but youthful desires were strong, and be- 
setments and difficulties stronger, till ready to halt, and 
utterly faithless of any heart-cure, or acceptance with 
her Saviour, she had thrown herself at my feet to-day, 
in a passion of grief and tears. But we read the sweet 
story of the cross together, and afterward of her who 
brought the precious box of ointment; and at last I 
sent her away comforted, with the texts, ‘In all their 
affl ctions He was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them,” and “ As many as touched him were made 
perfectly whole.” 

“Dear Mary, can you not touch him also, and thus 
be whole?” I asked. 

“T do; I will,” she said, and thus we parted. 

The other was a dear little woman, until late, one of 
our Sunday-school workers for many years, but now, 
heavily laden with cares, a growing family, and small 
means, Said she: “ Mrs. P., I cannot see how it is pos- 
sible for me to progress in a Christian life, or even to be 
a Ohristian at all. I fear that I am but a disgrace to the 
profession.” 

“Why so, my dear?” I queried. 

“Why,” she replied, weepiag, “ it is nothing but hurry 
and drive from morning till night ; run from the nursery 
to the kitchen, and thence to the dining-room ; superin- 
tend dinner with a babe in my arms, and two tugging 
at my skirts; patch and mend after all are in bed, and 
then drop down at last, too tired to feel anything—only 
the dull pain at my heart. It is bad enough to have to 
give up all social life—all sources of improvement ; but 
Oh, Mrs. P., I have no time or strength for secret prayer, 
nor to engage in any active religious duty! What sort 
of a Christian is that?” 

“ My dear,” I replied, “ our Lord is not a hard master. 
If you are doing all, and as well as you can, in the ap- 
pointed of life, he will say of you, ‘She hath done 
what she could.* Is not that enough? Train the chil- 
dren God has given you, for him; emulate Christ’s 
character in patient service; whisper a prayer while on 
the wing ; be ready to cheer and aid any of God’s af- 
flicted ones who come within your reach, and scatter the 
sunshine of a cheerfulheart and face, Do this, and you 
will nobly honor your profession, and earn a rich meed 
of praise.” She too, was comforted, and left with fresh 
heart of grace. From thoughts of these, I was roused 
by a call from Mrs, Elliot, an active out-door worker in 
our Wabash Avenue Church. 

“T want you to put on your things and make some 
calls with me this afternoon,” said she. 
you going?” I asked. ‘‘ Well, not exactly pleasure-calls; 
certainly not fashionable ones. I thought we ought to 
hunt up the sick girl whose name was presented for 
membership last week. You know our’ pastor stated that 
she had been confined to her room for five years. Dread- 
ful! is it not? What a life! to be of no use anywhere; 
actually good for nothing!” And the bustling lady 
shook down the folds of her dress, and impatiently 
tapped with her foot, as partial vent to her pent-up 
energies, 

“Perhaps she is of greater use than some who are in 
health,” I replied, quietly, “but where else are you 
bound ?” 

“To call on Mrs, Ellis. You know she is an invalid 
also; and I want to see Mary, to get her to take a class 
in the mission-school. She has just the necessary quali- 
fications ; but it seems to me of late that she has grown 
very remiss in her public duties. They have servants 
enough, and ‘it’s a great pity that she should confine her- 
self to her querulous mother, for she is a brilliant girl, 
and would exert a large influence if she would go into 
the world more. I have not seen her at our church so- 
ciables in six months.” 

“There is another side to this picture,” I said men- 
tally, but only remarked, “It is not natural for a young 
girl to confine herself so, except at the eall of duty. 
Mary is not one to shrink from that, whatever the sacri- 
fice involves. Where else to-day, Mrs. Elliot ?” 

That lady colored slightly, as she replied: ‘On our 
minister’s wife. I hope you will not hesitate about 
calling with me, as I have been commissioned by our 
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charge of the maternal-meetings, and also act as presi- 
dent of our mite society. I expect she will demur some- 
what, and you must second me. We cannot take any 
‘no’ from her, especially as it is our only way of getting 
her out. I declare iv’s a shame for a minister’s wife to 
be so tied up to children and housekeeping. It’s a sin 
against the parish, and what a help she might be to her 
husband !” 

I could not but smile at this, knowing what a “help- 
meet”: she was, indeed, but having donned my street 
apparel, I forebore any comments, and only declared my 
readiness. The parsonage was but a five minutes walk, 
and the conversation was not resumed. The “girl” who 
answered the bell showed us into the family sitting- 
room, which, by the way, was just the room for a minister 
to spend his “blue Monday” in, if ever there was one— 
so sunny and cheery, with plants and birds, musical in- 
struments, and happy reminders of gay little children, 
whom, I well knew, warbled songs with the birds, and 
danced charming pirouettes after “ mamma’s” playing, 
when released from school-room and nursery, and al- 
lowed the liberty of an after supper romp with tired 
“ pspa.” 

But while taking this inventory of the home-room, I 
was sure that Mrs. Elliot was mentally calculating if the 
minister failed to keep a fire in the parlor because of a 
short purse, and how she could find ont; and if so, 
whether the ladies of the society could not take the 
matter in hand, and have a furnace and registers put 
into the parsonage! She said as much to me, and while 
listening to her, and wondering whether the virtues of 
this bustling, driving woman, were not sufficient to over- 
balance her faults. we were notified that “Mrs. Gray 
would see us in the nursery.” 

As we entered, Mrs. Gray met us at the door with a 
babe in her arms. ‘“ You will excuse me, ladies, for not 
coming down, as Willie is sick, and I do not like to leave 
him a moment. We do not keep a nurse-girl, for I prefer 
to nurse and educate my children myself at this impress- 
ible age.” 

How frail she looked—as though the nervous cords 
were overstrained by the spirit, and wasted the body! 
and yet deci:ion and character were marked in every 
line of the face and curve of the form. 

«Tt is too wearing for you to undertake so much,” I 
replied. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Elliot, “it makes a perfect 
slave of you, besides unfitting you for public duties,” 

‘““When my hands are full here, I do not feel that the 
public have any claims upon me,” she answered, with 
gen’ le dignity. 

“But the parish, Mrs. Gray—a minister’s wife cannot 
get rid of its claims.” 

“Tt has none upon me, more than on other Christian 
ladies, while God has given me the paramount claims of 
family duties. I should be recreant, indeed, if I ne- 
glected my home, and these little immortals,” glancing 
with a mother’s pride and love, upon two little children 
in the recess of the window. 

‘“*T am sorry that you will insist upon burying yourself 
in your family, when your presence and influence are 
needed so much elsewhere,” said Mrs, Elliot, with some 
asperity of manner, “especially as the most of these 
onerous duties could be performed by hirelings. The 
interests of the church and society will suffer from such 
a decision on your part, and our minister will not be as 
popular here, or elsewhere, if you pergist in this course 
To be successful, a minister must have a wife who will 
devote herself to the interests of the church, no less than 
himself. I called to-day, in behalf of our ladies, to in- 
vite you to preside over our maternal meetings, and also 
to notify you of your appointment as president of our 
sewing bee. As it will be quite necessary for you to 
attend regularly, we will try and find you a nurse-girl. 
I think I know of jast the one to suit.” 

It was with real uneasiness that I watched our minis- 
tér’s wife under this harangue, wondering how she 
would reply to it all. Her sensitive face flushed a little, 
from wounded feeling, but she answered quite calmly, 
“T beg you wi!l thank the Jadies for the honor they have 
conferred upon me; but tell them that justice to my 
husband and children—and to myself even—will oblige 

eme to decline. I have an excellent kitchen and dining- 
room girl, and keep constantly a sewing woman, who 
assists me when necessary in the nursery. Frank and 
Carrie are in school, but I superintend their music and 
evening study, after these little ones are asleep; and I 
must hold some time, strength, and spirits in reserve for 
my husband,” she added, with a smile, 

Wonderful woman! thovght I. What fairy wand do 
you hold to exorcise the spirit of discontent, while living 
such a life of self-sacrifice and devotion? Who shall 








call such a life “narrow” and circumscribed? Other 
cares she had, as we well knew, of which she did not 
speak—an invalid mother, and blind sister, to whom she 
was a ministering angel; and many humble, needy 
souls in our parish, were comforted, strengthened and 
cheered, by her gentle hands. And yet we dared to sit 
calmly by, adding to the weight of these, by the cruel 
stab of unappreciative popular opinion ! 

“Mrs. Gray,” said I, as we rose to leave, with a 
tremor of voice that I could ill disguise; “ You are 
doing right, nobly; would that more would copy your 
example. If individuals would each do the duty that 
lies nearest to them, there would be little parish work to 
be done.” 

“T thank you,” she replied sweeily ; “ it is pleasant to 
have you understand me, but I am perfectly satisfied to 
have my Saviour’s verdict, ‘She hath done what she 
could ;’ and I am trying to make sure of that,”’ 

“Strange,” said Mrs. Elliot, as we descended the steps 
to the street, “What false views of duty some people 
have!” 

“Very,” I replied with a smile, 


I was surprised on entering the sick-room of Hattie 
Somers. Somehow, when we hear of one who has been 
sick a long time, we expect to fee! a shadow on entering 
the door. We step lightly, hold our breath with awe, 
speak in measured cadences, and, if sympathetic, carry 
a heart full of commiseration. But, dear reader, I went 
out of that room congratulating the sufferer and com- 
miserating myself. Propped in an invalid’s chair, lay 
the dear sufferer. Waves of golden hair clustered about 
the finely chiseled brow, so beautifully kept that we 
knew that Love, with gentle cares, bided in that room. 
A brilliant color was on cheek and lip, and her breath 
came with hurried, labored sound. No odor of sickness, 
or unsightly bottle, ubtruded themselves upon our senses, 
but all was pure and lovely—herself the lovely crowning 
centre. Soft sunshine streamed in flickering shadows 
about the cheerful room, and rested like a halo on that 
wonderful brow and hair; and though winter reigned 
without, the exquisite perfume of rare exotics filled the 
air with summer’s sweetness. Upon the wall before the 
bed hung the “Silent Comforter” with illuminated text, 
and the verses for to-day read: “Underneath thee are 
the everlasting arms.” “In all their afflictions he was 
afflicted,” etc; and above this a picture of “ Faith before 
the cross.” 

The sick girl smiled brightly as we entered, and greeted 
us with winning grace as “sisters” of the church. 

“T have been so very happy since receiving the sacra- 
ment,” said she. “ It was so delightful to have so many 
Christian hearts about me—a foretaste of what heaven 
will be.” 

“Do you not get very weary of such long confine- 
ment?” I asked. 

“Yes, but every one seems in such a loving conspiracy 
to make me happy—especially the blessed Jesus, that I 
should be very ungrateful to be discontented. Papa and 
mamma and sister Bess have the hardest of it; I am so 
sorry to make my friends suffer: if I could only bear it 
alone, you know,” she said, with brimming eyes. “The 
Master makes my part of the cross very light. He and 
my friends carry the heaviest for me.” 

Marvelous! thought I. What grace distilled from 
heaven’s own sweetness is here, 

“Do you not find it unbearable to lie here so useless?” 
asked Mrs. E:liot, to whom activity was the sum of ex- 
istence. 

The sick girl raised her large eyes in astonishment, 
and replied with gentle remonstrance in her voice, “ He 
leta even me serve him, by enduring patiently, lying 
quietly on ‘the anvil,’ and praising him for his good- 
ness. If I can suffer his will, some day I expect he will 
let me do something. Just now, I say over to myself for 
daily comfort : 

“ ‘God did anoint thee with his odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign: and he assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy heart, and thy hand, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee, to all!’ ” 

What could we say—we, who come to condole, but 
“blessed art thou, and highly favored?” Surely, the 
verdict of the highest, yea, and of earth also, must be 
‘she hath done what she could.” Even Mrs, Elliot’s 
energy was overawed by that calm faith and serene trust. 
So that when we sat down in Mrs. Ellis’s parlor, I did 
hope that we were not to witness any more home thrusts 
that day. 





“Tt is not often that one cons such lessons from a 
sick-room,” said I, 

“No, indeed,” replied my companion. ‘“ Miss Somers 
seems very resigned, very: but it is certainly a dreadful 
sffiiction, I am afraid that I could never submit quietly 
to such an idle life. We shall not find such a spirit 
here. Mrs, Ellis frets herself and everybody else to 
death.” 

“Mamma is not able to see you but a few moments 
to-day,” said her daughter Mary, as she entered the 
room. “She has suffered very much, and is quite un- 
strung.” 

We followed the young lady, into a darkened room, 
sickening with smells of ether and vinegar. As the poor 
invalid feebly extended her hand, she sharply called for 
more light, and as Mary adjusted the curtains, cried out, 
‘“ There, there, put it down again, the light will kill me!” 

“It’s very good of you, I’m sure, to come and see such 
a miserable being. I don’t believe anybody else, has 
half the trouble. What, with the children, and sickness, 
and servants, and expenses, I have no peace of my life.” 

“You are greatly blessed in having a good grown 
daughter,” I ventured, smiling at Mary. 

“Yes, but she’s all worn out, poor thing. She would 
be better off if I were dead and buried.” 

“ Don’t talk so, dear mother,” said the troubled giri, 
carressing her mother’s hair and cheek. 

“ Well, it’s dreadful to lie here, when there is so much 
to be done. I think it is very hard indeed.” 

“So it is, Mrs. Ellis,’ I replied, ‘‘ but you know what 
Goldbourne says—' If you occupy faithfully this post, to 
which God has appointed you, greater good will accrue 
to you and yours, than if you were allowed to follow the 
line of your own choosing.’ ” 

“Oh! it’s all very well for you people that are well 
and happy to talk, but you don’t know anything about 
it,” replied the unhappy woman, as we took our leave. 

I think we were both conscious of very uncomfortable 
sensations, as we seated ourselves again in the parlor for 
achat with Mary. But Mrs. Elliot is one of the irre- 
pressibles, and at once opened fire. 

“You do great wrong, Miss Mary, to shut yourself 
into the sick-room so closely. It does your mother no 
good, and yourself much harm. I declare you are losing 
color and fissh faster than she. Come, child, we want 
you at our sociables and mission-school; and we don’t 
see you at prayer-meeting.” 

Mary sighed softly as she answered, “I could not 
think of leaving mother for any outside claims. She is 
very nervous and low-spirited, and I can do for her better 
than any one else ; besides, I have to be a sort of second 
mother to the children ; poor things, they get sadly ne- 
glected as itis. I was to have gone to Vassar this year, 
but it, and other sources of improvement had to be 
abandoned. I would be so glad to be in the mission- 
school, but my duties here are very plainly marked out, 
I think; and although they are humble, do you not 
think the dear Lord will have a blessing for even me?” 

The flushed cheek and brimming eye spoke eloquently 
of suppressed feeling ; and as I kissed her brow at parting 
[ could not refrain from adding, ‘“‘ Dear child, you do not 
need any higher praise than the verdict of him who will 
say, ‘She hath done what she could’ ” 

My reader must not think too hardly of Mrs. Elliot; 
as she is one of that type of executive women, who are 
much needed in this world, but sometimes underrate 
home duties in their zeal for a needy world. With her 
abundant health and activity, few family ties and cares, 
she had not yet been taught in the school of suffering 
that “ they also serve who only stand and wait.” 

‘*Man’s waiting upon God 
Its end can never miss,” 

But while our Master condescends to praise the patient 
waiters and humble workers, he has likewise bitter re- 
proof for those of whom it is said, ‘To whom much is 
given, of them much shall be required.” Alas! for 
those to whom he shall say, “ Ye knew your duty, but 
ye did it not.” 

Has God given to you, my sisters, health, beauty, 
wealth, and influence? He says, “ Use these talents for 
me.” “Occupy till I come,” then “ Give me mine own 
with usury.” Use these at home, in the church, in the 
world, wherever duty calls. Let us not be as the barren 
fig-tree, lest the Lord of the vineyard say, “ Out it down ; 
why cumbereth it the ground?” Who of us are ready 
this year, to take as a test to the court of our king, “She 
hath done what she could” ? 

From those of willing hearts but small ability, a sweet 
couplet comes to mind, which might ever give a thrill of 
entbusia-tic joy :— ; 

The least flower with a brimming cup, 
May stand and share its dew-drop with another near. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
_—_—»——_ 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1876.) 
8 May 21.—Christian Fellowship.........css.scsessesseeesees Acts 4: 23-87 
9. May 28.—Lying unto God...... Acta 5: 1-11. 
10. June 4.—The Apostles In PrisOM.......cecrceeceeeereesereees Acts 6 : 12-25 
11. June 11.—The Apostles before the Council......,.........Act 5; 27-42 
12, June 18,—The Seven Chosen. .......-cceeee seeseeergsenserencees Acts 6: 1-15 


18. June 25.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 
(Third Quarter, 1876.) 


1, July 2.—David’s charge to EOLOMOD....c.. sess 1 Chron. 28 : 1-10 
2. July 9.—B0lomon’s Choice....ccccceeccereeseeeeecereeees 2 Chron 1: 1-1' 
8. July 16.—Solomon’s Temple -.....+.:scesesseeseeseeeeeeee Chron, 8: 1-17 
4. July 283—The Temple Dedicated...........cseeeecceseee 1 Kings 8: 5-21 
5. July 20 Solomon 8 Prayer....cscccscereeeeerrereser ees 1 Kings 8 : 22-30 
6. Aug. 6.—Solomon’s Prospe;rity......eeeeeseeeeel Kings 0: 1-10 
7. Aug 13.—The Call Of Wisdom ........:ccceessesseeeneeesees Prov. 1 : 20-33 
8. Aug. 20.—The Value Of Wisdom. ............cceeeees seseeeee-PLOV. 3: 1-19 
9. Aug. 27.— Honest Indust ry........cccreceecreeseereeeeeeccenernes Prov. 6 : 6- 2 
10, Sept B.—IMteMperance .......cccceeee .. ceeceresereeeeeeees Prov. 23: 9-35 
11, Se,t. 10 —The Excelleut Woman... ccseeeeeceeeeeeePPOV 31: 10-81 
12, Bept. 17.—A Godly Lil@......csccccsrsscesseceessesssessssecsesees Eccl, 12: 1-14 


13. Sept 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, JUNE 4, 1876. 
Title: THE APOSTLES IN PRISON. 


GOLDEN TEX: Ir A MAN SUFFER AS A CHRIS 
TIAN LET HIM NOT BE ASHAMED, BUT LET HIM GLORIFY 
Gop ON THIS BEHALF. —1 Peter 4: 16, 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, May 29: Acts 5: 12-26. The rewards of fidelity. 

Tuesday, May 30: Job 5: 8-27, God's ways stated. 

Wednesday, May o1: Acts 16: 19-34. Joy of Paul and Silas in prison. 
Thursday, June 1: 1 Peter 4: 12-19. Peter's words about persecution. 
Friday, June 2: 2 Cor. 6: 1-10. Paul's statement of experience. 
Saturday, June 3; Psa. 27: 1-14. Dav d’s song. 

Sunday, June 4: Rev. 3: 7-13. The rewards of fidelity. 


LESSON TEXT, 
[Acts 5 : 12-26.] 

12, And by the hands of the apostles were many signs and won- 
ders wrought among the people; (and they were all with one accord 
in Solo.won’s porch. 

13. And of the rest durst no man join himself to them: but the 
people magnified them. 

14. And bel evers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes 
both of men and women ;) 

15, Insomuch that they brought forth the sick into the streets, and 
laid them on beds aud couches, that at least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might over-hadow some of th. m. 

16. There came alsu a multitude out of the cities round about unto 
Jerusalem, biinging sick foiks, and them which were vexed with 
unclean spirits: and chey weve healed every one. 

17. Theu the high priest rose up, and oll they that were with him, 
(which 1s the sect of the Sadducees,) and were filled with indigna- 
tion, 

18. And laid their hands on the apostles, and put them in the com- 
mon prison, 

19. But the angel of the Lord by night opened the prison doors, 
and brought them forth, and said, 

20. Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people all the words 
of this life. 

21. And when they heard that, they entered into the temple early 
in the morning and taught. But the high priest came, aud they that 
were w th him, and cal ed the counc,! t gether, and all the senate of 
the children of Isrsel, and sent to the prison to have them brought, 

22 But when the officers came, and found them not in the prison, 
they retu. ned, and told, 

28 Saying The pr son truly found we shut with all safety, and the 
keepers standing w th ut before the doors: but when we had opened, 
we found no man within. 

24. Now when the high priest and the captain of the temple and 
the chief priests heard these things, they aoubted of them where- 
unto this would grow. 

25. Then came one and told them, saying, Behold, the men whom 
ye putin prison are standing in the emple, and teaching the pe ple. 

26. Then went the captain with the officers, aud b.ought them 
without violence: for they feared the people, lest they should have 
been stoned. 








EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
EAD Acts 19: 112; Matt, 4: 28-25; and Psa, 34: 
1 22 

See that the following words and phrases are clearly 
understood by the scholars: “spostles,” “signs and 
wonders,” “‘Solomon’s porch,” “unclean spirits,” “ sect 
of the Sadducees,” ‘council and senate,” “captain,” 
“officers.” 

A brief review of the last lesson will prove the best 
introduction to this lesson; and will indicate the close 
connection of the two. The passage presents a picture 
of the primitive church in the perfection of her beauty 
and the fullness of her power during a season of trial, 
which proved a time of triumpb. Ina the inward life, we 
see the noblest graces illustriously exemplified, patience 
and courage, faith and devotion, z2al and love; in her 

utward life, amid hostile opposition, we see evidence ot 
divine power, of rapid progress, of spreading i: fluence, 
and of numerous conversions. We have the same ex- 
alted Saviour, the same promised Spirit, and the same 








glorious g *p+l for the same unfaltering faith, and glow- 
ing zeal, aod unselfish love, and glorious success in our 
own hearts and service. 


THE LESSON, 


We are given an account of the prosperity, the persecu- 
tion, and the prot.clion of the church. 


1. THE PROSPERITY OF THE CHURCH (12-16). 


A powerful impression made by the supernatural 
events of Pentecost, was deepened and maintained by 
a succession of wonderful works by the apostles ; so now, 
the effects, produced by the fearful judgment upon 
Ananias and bis guilty companions are iotensified and 
perpetuated by similar means. God confirms the testi- 
mony of the apostles by his direct attestation. He bears 
witness to the trath by mighty works. 

1, The apostles work miracles. The gift of working 
miracles was a special power granted to some men, on 
some occasions, for particular purposes. It was not a gift 
common to all, nor possessed by any at all times. Jesus 
said to his apostles, As the Father bas sent me so send I 
you. We learn from the goepel that J+sus went about 
teaching, and preaching, and healing; and when he sent 
forth the twelve apostles, he said, Go, preach and hea) 
the sick. So in the early history of the lsbors of his 
apostles, we find they not only preached the gospel with 
great earnestness and power, but also wrought miracles— 
which, in reference to the « ffuct they produced on those 
who witnessed them, are called wonders ; but from their 
significance as indicating the preseace and purposes of 
God, are called signs. 

Many such miracles were performed by the apostles, 
of which a brief enumeration is made, Sicknesses of all 
kinds are healed, and the malign influence of wicked 
spirits dispelled. The great confidence of the people in 
the apostles is manifested by the readiness with which 
all of every class sought to avail themselves of their 
power to heal. The rich brought their sick on beds, the 
poor carried their suffering ones on simpler couches or 
pallets, and laid them in the streets or open squares 
where the apostles passed, The crowd seems to haye 
been so great that many could only place their s ffi 'cted 
friends so that the shadow of an apostle might fall upon 
hem. Peter is named as bei: g the most prominent and 
-ctive of the twelve. It is not said that any were healed 
by the shadow of Peter falling upon them ; but there may 
have been, as the word or touch of an apostle had no 
more power than his shadow or his robe, except by di 
vine appointment, and each were equally efficacious if 
39 appointed. Nor are we to suppose that it was a su 
perstitious feeling oa the part of the people, but rather 
the simplicity and strength of their faith, which led them 
so to place the diseased. A faith similar to that which 
our Lord commends in the woman who touched the hem 
of his robe. (See Matt. 9: 21, Acis 19: 12, 2 Kings 4: 
29; 13: 21) 

The tidings of these wonderfnl cures spread quickly 
into the surrounding country, and multitudes brough: 
their “sick folks” to be healed, and “ they were healed 
every one.” The scene described recalls the record of the 
Saviour’s own wonderful works, when tbe sick and 
afflicted were brought to him ia multitudes, and he 
healed them all (Matt. 4: 23 24; 12:15). Thus was 
the whole country filled with the name avd power of him 
in whose name all these miracles were wrought. 

2. The believers meet in Solomon’s porch. The upper 
room where they had been accustomed to gather was 
now too small to accommodate the increasing numbers 
of those who were added to the church. So they were 
accustomed, probably daily, to frequent the spacious 
corridor of the temple, for the purpose of intercourse, 
instruciion, and devotion, Our Lord himself seems 
also to have been in the habit of going thither (J sho 
10: 23), It was in this very place that Peter and John 
had been seized when preaching tothe multitude. Here 
again with a noble audacity they come to preach and 
teach in the interdicted name of Jesus. 

8. Tne people are awed and impressed. The myste- 
rious death of Anavias, and the series of miracles per 
formed by the apostles, had so filed the publie mind 
with awe, that the disciples for the time were allowed to 
meet by themselves, without annoyance or intrusion 
from others ; while not a few admired their heroic cour- 
age and dauntless demeanor, and praised them for their 
blameless lives and the good they accomplished by the 
power of God. The vain and insincere were deterred 
from associating with them, while the fair and candid 
heartily approved. 

4, Many were converted. The numbers were so great 
they are no | »ger counted, but spoken of as multitudes, 
witnessing the conduct of the apostles and listening to 
their teaching. Many men and women convinced of 








the truth, believed and were saved —among these doubt- 
less were some of the healed. Women are here men- 
tioned for the first time among the converts since the 
day of Pentecost, though doubtless, as in the days of our 
Lord, very many were already among his people. 


i. THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH (17, 18). 


Renewed opposition by the high priest and his party 
is made avainst the apostles. The high priest fears for 
the stability of the national religion, if these men are 
permitted to proclaim their new doctrines, the Sadducees 
are offended at the cons‘ant and forcible presentation of 
the resurrection, a doctrine which they utterly denied, 
so they unite in hostility to the apostles on difsrent 
grounds, and take concerted action to put a stop to their 
labors, At a former meeting of the Sanhedrim, the 
apostles had been commanded to speak no more in the 
name of Jeavs. This order they had utterly igoored, 
and were, therefore, amenable to punishment. Indig- 
nant and jealous at their authority being so openly set 
at naught, they send officers to take the apostles with 
force, and to put them in the common prison for safe- 
keeping until they could be brought to trial. Formerly 
only Peter and John were imprisoned ; now, with the 
view of making more thorough work of it, they arrest 
all the apostles. As the apostles went to prison, the 
brethren, as on a previous occasion, doubtless went 
to prayer, and the remembrance of past mercies would 
strengthen both faith and hope. 


1), THE PROTECTION OF THE CHURCH (19-26). 


Deliverance is sent by God, and the apostles are led 
out of privon. Night settles down upon the prison and 
its inmates, upon the council and their vile machina- 
tiéns, and upon the place of prayer and its earnest 
suppliants. None knew what the next day would bring 
forth. We can readily imagine how the prisoners spent 
the night. Like Paul and Silas subsequently in similar 
cireomstances, they prayed and sang priises to God. 
Outside the prison from many a heart and home, prayer 
went up to God in their behalf. In the meantime the 
high priest gives orders for calling a full meeting of the 
council early next day, to take decisive measures sgainst 
the prisoners and the party which they represent. 


1 The apostles are freed. While the prisoners pray, 
and the disciples p'ead, and the Sadducees plot, the 
Lord takes the matter into his own hand. Ere the 
night passes into day an angel of the Lord opens the 
doors of the prison, brings forth the apostles, closes the 
doors, and leads them past the keepers, who are res- 
trained from knowing what is going on. This miracu- 
lous deliverance was not effected in order to place the 
prisoners beyond the reach of their persecutors. It was 
designed to exert a moral power upon the people, to 
show the council that in persecuting these men they 
were fighting sgainst God, and to sustain the apostles by 
the assurance that they were under divine care. 


2. The apostles preach. Having set the apostles free, 
the angel bids them go and preach again in the forbidden 
name. He tells them where, to whom, and what to 
preach. They promptly obey, and hasten early in the 
morning to the temple where they preach to the multi- 
tudes resorting thither, at that hour, fur business or 
devotion. 


3. The prison is found empty. The council having 
convened, they send to the prison for the apostles. The 
: flicers sent to fetch the prisoners, return and report that 
they found the prison secvrely closed, and faithfully 
guarded, but on opening the door they found no man 
within. How they had escaped no one could tell. The 
matter was most mysterious, the offizers were at their 
wits’ end, the chief priests were c»nfounded, and they 
all wondered what would be the issue of all these 
things. The whole affair seemed to be beyond their 
management. 


4, The apostles are retaken. While the entire council 
are in the midst of their perplexity, one, who had pro-- 
bably been sent by the captain, comes in and reports 
that the men who were put in prison are now in the 
t:mple preaching to the people. Such audacity is very 
provoking Whatcan they do? Toey feel wholly un- 
able to cope with such men, whom neither bolts nor 
guards can restrain, and whom no threats can terrify. 
In their consciences they believe Gud is with the apostles, 
but they must make a show of their authority; and 
therefore they send <fficers again to take them. The 
captain goes, and, fearirg violence at the hands of the 
people who are listening approvirg y to the apostles, takes 
them quietly without any show of force. How easy it 
would have been for the aposties to have summoned the 
people to their rescue, but they trusied in a stronger 
power than an arm of flesh, and willingly submitted to 
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the authorities. The Lord was their keeper. 
protect them. 


He would 


‘ REMARKS, . 

(a.) Three classes are here presented in relation to the 
gospel, The unbelieving who oppose or stand aloof ; the 
approving who still remain undecided ; and the true 
believers who are “added to the Lord.” To which 
class do you belong ? 

(6) Ali opposition to the cause of Christ is vain. God’s 
word cannot be bound, even his enemies may be made 
to serve him. A prison may be rendered more powerful 
than a pulpit for good. The imprisonment of the apostles 
drew public attention to the name and gospel of Jesus. 

(c.) God cares specially for his servants in the time of 
trouble. Instances,—E!isha at Dothan, Daniel in Babylon. 
“The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them.” 

(d) We may glorify God in suffering as weil as in service 

(e) We must hold fast, and hold forth the word of life at 
all times, (Matt. 5:16; 1 Pet. 2:12; Phil. 2:15, 16) 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
Lyme the lesson upon Christian courage. What 
two disciples were so bold and strong? Who had 
been cured at the Beautiful gate? In whose nsme? 
Who came upon the apostles as they preached in Solo- 
mon’s porch? Where were they kept for one night? 
Before whom were they brought to ba tried? What 
were they commanded not to do? How were they 
threatened? When they were “let go,” who did they 
go toatonee? Did they stop preaching and praying 
because they were threatened ? 

Tell of the signs and wonders among the people 
wrought by the »postles. God gave them power to heal 
the sick and suffsring; and many were brought every 
day to Solomon’s porch, where the spostles taught the 
people. Suppose there were now some physicians, who 
could and would freely cure every pain and weakness 


_ brought to them, the Jame, the deaf, the blind, the in- 


sane, the sick? How many of you now can think cf 
somebody you would like to have cured of some weak 

ness or suffering? All who do, raise their hands, See 
what a crowd there would be. So it was then; mothers 
were bringirg children ia their arms, men came leading 
those who could walk with some help; even in the 
streets, on the way to the temple, there were beds with 
the sick lying on them. From all parts of Jerusalem, 
and from the cities all around, friends came bringing 
their sick to be cured; and they placed them in the 
street where in the sunshine Peter walked on his way to 
prayer in the temp’e, so that his shadow might fall upon 
them. Were any sick brought who died in the street ? 
Were there any who went home saying, as some sick do 
nowadays, “No! it’s no use; I can never be cured” ? 
Not one: “they were healed every one.” Was it 
Peter’s shadow which did it? N»! it was faith in the 
name of Christ and in his power granted to the spostiles, 

What did Peter say ia one of our golden tex's “ hath 
made this man strorg”’? God had blessed and watched 
over his church, from the eleven disciples who were sor- 
rowing after Jesus’ death to the thousands in Jerusalem 
who at this time believed in Cbrist as their Saviour; for 
we are told that “believers were added to the Lord; 
multitudes both of men and women.” Miracles of life, 
and punishment by death, had helped to establish and 
keep pure and strong the early Caristiaan Church, Who 
had been punished with death? Why ? 

You see how God had helped, had watched over, had 
increased them ; and yet our lesson to-day is called the 
Apostles in Prison, 

Which of them had been there before? When the 
high priests and the rulers heard how many people had 
been cured and were crowding to hear and believe the 
apostles, they were very angry and took them and put 
them in the common prison. Probably ali the apostles 
this time were put in the jail with thieves and rogues: 
Did you ever see inside of a prison? Tell of the high, 
thick walls, grated windows, bolts, iron bars at the great 
iron doors. 

In some of the Roman prisons there were deep dun- 
geons below the ground, and high walls were built far 
up above; then they were always guarded by many 
soldiers armed with spears and lances, and the doors 
and gates were bolted and chained. Often the prisoners 
were chained to the stone walls and had their feet fas- 
tened to the stone floor or kept in stocks. 

The high priest and rulers in their anger had put the 
apostles in prison; and they did not mean this time 
only to threaten or then to let them go. The gates were 
all closed ; the bolts all driven fast; every thing was se- 





cure, and night came, and all was silent except the fvot- 
falls of the guard pacing back and forth in front of the 
prison. But there was one encircling those rough walls 
whom the guard did not see ; whom their lances could not 
harm nor their spears destroy. Who was it? One that 
David knew. In alt Ais troubles David knew who could 
help; and for all our troubles he has left us some song 
or prayer of trust and hope. Can any one tell what 
David said about “the angel of the Lord”? 

Have the class repeat this uatil it is familiar. ‘“ The 
angel of the Lord encampeth around about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them.” E.campeth, not flit- 
ting like a bird with swift wing; but staying, resting 
watching. What else will the angel of the Lord do for 
them that fear him? That is what this angel did for 
the apostles. Read verse 19 of the lesson. Then he 
said, “Go.” They were free. Ia vain are prison walls 
and bars, if God chooses to open ; kings and h'gh priests 
and all the rulers might take counsel tegether against 
the servants of God, and then the Lord of heaven could 
send one angel and break up all their plans. The angel 
told the apostles to do exactly what they had been im- 
prisoned for doing; he said, “Go stand,” (as if they 
meant to stay there) “ stand and speak in the temple all 
the wors of this life.’ What did the angel tell them to 
do? Where were they to go? What to talk about? 

Did that mean the life of the body which the high 
priests and rulers could have taken away? Peter knew 
well what it meant; for he once said to Jesus, “Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’ J.v.hn knew, for when he 
was an old man he wrote, “ God hath given to us eternal 
life, and that life isin his Son.” Did the apostles obey 
the angel? How soon? 

The next morning the high priest called the council 
together. What were the seventy men called who held 
a court to try prisoners? They were all there, and per- 
haps many more of the oldest and wisest Jews were 
called in to help decide what could be done to put down 
these troublesome men. The court was ready; they sent 
officers to the prison to bring in the men; they opened 
the same doors the angel had closed; they went in. 
What did they find? Silent, empty cells. They went 
back to the court with the strange story, “The prison 
was sbut, the keepers in their places; we opened the 
doors, but we found no man within.” While they won- 
dered one came in and sa‘i, “The men ye put in prison 
are standing in the temple teaching the people.” The 
captain and officers went to the temple for them ; thev 
used no force or harshness, for the apostles went quietly 
with them, 

The ¢ fficers knew the people would take the part of 
the aposties in case of any excitement, and that they 
would likely stone them. Perhaps the officers were 
more afraid of harm than the apostles, for we know 
‘“‘they feared the people ;” the apostles feared the Lord: 
and be had kept his premise and delivered them. Thirty 
years after, Peter wrote our golden text tor to-day. 
Have it recived. 

As Peter wrote, probably the memory of nights in 
prison, of heavy chains, of rough hands seizing him, of 
scourgings and beatings, all came back; and yet he 
said, “ R j \ice, as ye are partakers of Christ’s suff-rings ” 
He really felt j»y to be worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake 
as Carist himself had suffered. : 

You bave now given all the narrative to the children. 
Ask them to g ve it back to you. To enable them better 
to do this, the divisions of the lesson might be put on 
the boerd and you could then question, so as to repro 


duce the story of the apostles in connection with the 
lesson of to-day. 

Working miracles, Call out some idea of the number, 
variety, value, and kind of miracles wrought by them.. 

In prison, Ark who put them there; why; how pris- 
oners were secured and guarded. 

Delivered, Call for the manner of deliverance and the 
promise, 

In the temple again. 
day? 

Tell them to find out for next week what the apostles 
said when they were brought again before the council. 


What doing? What time in the 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


V 12 By the hands of the aposiles ... Many wonders and 
. ~* signs we.e done by the apostles, Acts 2:43... The 
Lord . . granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands, Acts 
14:3... And God wrought special miracles by the hauds of Paul, 
Acts \¥: 11... Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds, 2 Cor. 
2: 12. 

V. 13, Durstno man... The sinners in Zion are afraid; fearful- 
ness hath surprised the hypocrites: who among us shall dwel with 
the devouring fire? who among us shal] dwell with everlasting 
burnings? I:a, 33:14 . . . These words spake his parents, 1 ecause 








many believed on him; but because of the Pharisees they did not 
confess him lest they should be put out of the synagogue, John 12: 
12... Joseph of Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly 
for fear of the Jews, sesought Pilate that he might take away the 
body of Jesus. John 19: 38, 


But the people . . . Prais'ng God and having favor with all the 
people, Ac's 2:47 . . . They let them go, finding uothing how they 
might punish them, because of the peopie: for all men glorified God 
for that which was done, Acts 4:21... Fear jell on them all, and 
the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified, Acts 19: 17. 


V. 14 Believers were the more added , . . I will say to the north, 
Give up; and to the south, Keep not back: bring my sons from far, 
and my daughters from the ends of the carth Ira. 43:6... . One 
shall say, 1 am the Lord’s; and another shall call himself by the 
name of Jacob; and anoti.er shall subscribe wiih his hana unto ihe 
Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel, lsa 44:5... 
And tue Lord added to the chureu daily such as should be saved, 


Acts 2:47... And the number of the disciples multiplied in Je- 
rusalem greatly, Acts6:7... And many believed in the Lord, 
Acts 9: 42, 


V. ‘15 Brought forth the sick . She said within herself, If I may 
but touch his garment, I shall be whole, Matt,9:21 .. . And be- 
sought him that thy might only touch the hem of his garme.t: and 
as many as touched him were made perfectly whole, Matt. i4: 96 

. Verily. verily, | say unto you. He that b lie,veth on me, the 
works that I do shail he do also; »nd greater works than these shail 
he do; because I go unto my Father, John 14: 12. 


V. 16. Bringing wk folks . . . And they brought unto him all sick 
people that were taken with diverse diseases and tormenis, and 
chose which were p ssessed with devils, and thore which weie 
lunatic, and those which had the palsy: and he healed them, Matt. 
4:24 . . . When the even was come, they brought unty him many 
that were pcssessed with devils: and he cast out the spiriis with his 
word, and healed ail that were sick, Mat.8:16... And when 
they were come out of the chip, straightway they knew him, and 
ran thiou,h .hat whole region rouna about, and began to carry 
about iu beds those that were sick, where they head he was. And 
whithersoever he entered, iuio villages, or cities, or country, they 
laid thé siek in the streets, and besought him that they might touch, 
even if it were but the border of his garment: and as many as 
touched him were made whole, Mark 6: 54 56. 


V. 17. I.dignation (or envy] . . . And Saul was afraid of David, 
because the Lord was with him, and was departed from Saul 1 Sam. 
18:12... A sound heart is the .ife of the fle h: but envy the rot- 
tenness of the bones, Pruv. 4: 30. . . Who is able to stand before 
envy? Prov 27:4... Forhe knew that for envy they had deliv- 
ered him, Matt. 27: 18. 


V. 19. Theangel . . . The angel of the Lord encamp.th round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth them, Psa. 34:7... The 
Lord looseth the prisoners, Psa, 146:7 . . . And behold the ai gel of 
the Lord came upon him, and a light shined in the prison, and he 
smote Pe er on the side. and raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. 
And h schains fell off from his h nds... And when Peter was 
come to himself, he said, Now I know cf a surety, that .he Lord hath 
rent his angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod, 
Acts 12: 7-11. 

V. 20, All the words . . . And Moses came and told the people all 
the wo ds of the Lo:d, and ali the judgments, Ex. 24:3 ... Lord, 
to whom shall we g>? thou hast the werds of eternal life, John 6: 68 
. . . [have given unto them the words whi h thou gavest me, John 
17:8... Fer Il have not shunned to declare unty you all the 
counsel of God, Acts 20 : 27. 


V. 23. No manwithin . . . The Lord bringeth the counsel of the 
h: athen to nought; be maketh the devices of the people of none 
effect, Psa, 33:10 . . . There is no wisd m, nor understanding, nor 
counsel, against the Lord, Prov. 21:30 . . . Lo, 1 see four men loose, 
walk ng in the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt; and the 
form of the fou th is like the Son of God, Dan.3:25 ... My God 
hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lion’s mouths, that they have 
not hurt me, Dan. 6: 22. 

V. 24. Whereunto this wou'd grow . . . Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end, Isa.9:6 .. . Rehold the 
man whose name is the Branch: and be shall grow up out of his 
pla e, and he shall build the temple of the Lord, Zech.6:12.. , 
Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom of God? or with what com- 
parison shall we compare it? Jt is like a grain of mustard teed, 
which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the s eds that be 
in the earth: but when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches; so th t the 
fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow of it, Mark 4 : 30-32. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


OTS 5:12. Solomon's porch.—Its dimensions were 
fifty cubits by thirty, or seventy-five feet by forty- 
five. Josephus does not describe its architecture; and 
we are unable to understand the description contained 
in the Bible, owing apparently to our ignorance of the 
synonyms of the Hzbrew architec'ural terms, Its use, 
however, cannot be considered as doubtful, as it was an 
indispensable a‘ janct to an Eastern palace. It was the 
ordinary place ot business of the pa'ace, and the recep- 
tion-room—the Gueston Hall—where the king received 
ordinary visitors, and sat, except on great state occasions, 
to transact the business of the kingdom.— Fergusson. 


13 Of the rest.—Of those who were unconverted, none 
pdurst bypocritically join himself to them for the purpose 
of receiving their aims; bat, on the contrary, ‘‘the peo- 
ple magnified them;” that is, instead of attempting to 
deceive them by false pretences, or at all mingling with 
them, held them in high honor, and kept at an awful 
distance from them.—Newcome, 


Of the rest, whether believers or not, none dared to 
join himself to, as being one of or equal to them (the 
apostles); but, so far was this from being the cave, that 
the very people (the multitude) magnified them,—A/ford, 


Those who were not of them dared not pretend to be 
of them. The stroke of judgment scared the hyp: crites; 
but believers come fl »wiug in like a stream.—Arnot. 


14. Believers were the more added.—The more because 


of this fear [felt by hypocrie-|; it repelled hypocrites ; 
it attracted velievers.— Abbott. 





they feared the Jews, John 9:22. , , Among the chief rulers also 


Added to the Lord,—Not merely to the church, as Ana- 














— 


nias. Here the new converts are said to be added “to 
the Lord,” (i. e , to Christ.) as in chap. 2 they are spoken 
of as added to the church by the Lord. Christ is the 
head of the church, which is his body. These members 
are added to him — Jacobus, 


In the first great ingathering, we are simply told of 
the three thousand that they were “added.”’ Atcerward, 
they were daily “added to the church” (ch. 2: 41, 47), 
and now “added to the Lord.” Itisalione If tney 
have joined the Lord, they should join the church ; and 
if they have j ined the church, certainly they should be 
the Lord’s, And if we only hear that they are “added,” 
it ought to mean that they are both in the Lord, and in 
the church.— Hanna, 


15, The shadow of Peter —It should be carefully no- 
ticed here, that when Luke uses this peculiar languege, 
he only intends to give expression to the popular thought ; 
the people, he implies, entertained such confidence in 
the apostiess’ power, that they ascribed a healing infiu- 
ence even to his shadow, But he does not employ a 
single word which distinctly affirms that the mere 
shadow of Peter had healed any sick person.—Lechler. 


16. There came a multitude unto Jerusalem —Happy is 
he whose distress has taught him to lift up his heart to 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to lo k in that direction fo 
the power that shall heal him, 2 Cor, 5: 1, 2 —Quesne 


They were healed every one.—Distempered bodies and 
distempered minds were set to rights. Thus opportunity 
was given to the apostles, both to convince people’s 
judgments by these miracles ... and also to engage 
people’s affections.— Henry. 


17. Sadducers —A religious party or school among the 
Jews at the time of Christ, who denied that the orai law 
was a revelation of God to the Israelites, and who 
deemed the written law alone to be obligatory on the 
nation, as of divine authority . . . The leading tenet of 
the Sidducees was the negation of the leading tenets of 
their opponents, As the Pharisees asserted, so the Sad- 
dlucees denied.— Thompson, 


Indignation—Or angry zeal. The impotence of this 
pee is made apparent by their whole proceeding.— 
engel, 


18 The common prison —Rather, guard-house ; pro- 
babvly a room connected with the Temple. Imprisonment 
was not practiced among the Greeks as a punishment, 
and rarely among the R mans, or the Jews. In this case 
the spvstles were simply confined until the morning 
should give opportunity for convening the Sanhedrim 
for their trial.—Adbdott. 


19. The angel of the Lord. —* The angel of the Lord” 
is an expression used in the Old Testament to designate 
the Angel of Jehovah’s presence, whom the church has 
commonly identified with the second person of the 
trinity. According to Greek usage, the words here em- 
ployed denote an angel of the Lord, which may however 
be an imitation of we Hebrew idiom. . .. . But as the 

hrase itself, in this emphatic sense, belongs to the Old 

estament exclusively, and as we have no reason to 
ascribe this deliverance to a personal appearance of the 
Son of God, the more indefiaite or Greek construction 
of the words (an ange/) seems entitled to the preference. 
—Alexander, 

Brought them forth —They had not reckoned on this 
They tought tbat their power was supreme, and that all 
that was necessary fur their protection was to exercise 
it. They trusted to the prison-keepers to see that the 
doors were securely closed. But, by the power above 
them, an angel is sent by night to open the prison- 
doors, and bring forth the aposties—R. W. Clarke. 

20. The words of this life —Beautiful expression for 
that life in the R'xen Ove which was the burden of their 
preaching !—David Brown, 

But the Lord doth deliver his children not to the end 
that they may cease off from the course which they have 


begun, but rather that they may be more zealous after- 
w Calvin, 


21. The senate.—The term reminds us of men who were 
venerable for their years and wisdom. Some think that 
this was not an ordinary session of the Sanhedrim, but 
that the elders of the nation at large were called upon to 
give their advice in the present emergency.— Hackett. 


That is, all the elders of the city of Jerusalem, and 
theme of uther cities, who had come up to the feast.— 
rotius, 


28 No man within—In vain is it to shut the doors 
where God is resulved to open them; the firmest bars, 
the strongest chains, cannot hold where once God has 
designed and decreed on liberty.— Cave, 


[LLLUSTRATIONS. 


TRACLE-WORKING HANDS.—Those whom the 
apostles touched, or to whom they gave a helping 
hand, were at once made whole, By their hands miracles 
were wrought, Some pianists play so skillfully, that their 
hands seem to have a magic power. Some trick-players 
do their acts with such dexterity, that they seem to have 
a superhuman power. But these men work by skill 
merely. Long practice makes them perfect. They /earn 
to do there things, which are so impossible to us. But, 
the apostles did not learn to do their cures. Once they 
could not do them, but all of a sudden they were enabled 
to do them, for God came to help them. 


AFRAID TO FOLLOW JEsUS.—Some did not dare to 
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THE SUN DAY “SCHOOL TIMES. 


join the apostles and their company. Perhaps they 
were afraid to give up their dear sinful things ; perhaps, 
to encounter the opposition, and the persecution that 
Christians had then to meet. Some men when we were 
at war, were afraid to give up the comforts of home, and 
to face the perils of battle, and therefore they did not 
enlist, Others gave up home comforts, and faced all 
perils for their country. For Jesus we must give up all, 
and endure all. ; 
‘Through floods and flames of Jesus lead, 
I’]l follow where he goes; 
Hinder me not shall be my cry, 

Though earth and hell oppose.” 

BELIEVERS ADDED.— Believers were “ the more added,” 
when sume were afraid to join the apostles. The best 
company of soldiers, will be that where the most of rigid 
preparation is required of those who join; where no 
inefficent man can fiod a place. The best men will be 
ambitious to be there. So, the best girls and boys will 
be most anxious to enter a class at school, into which none 
but the very superior scholars can be admitted. The 
true Christian people will be most drawn to the most 
truly Christian church. 


THE sICK BROUGHT OUT.—Some of the pupils will 
remember the sick and wounded soldiers, who a few 
years ago crowded our railroad depots, our streets, and 
our hospitals. All these men were anxious to reach 
their homes for care and treatment. When a train of 
wounded men was to leave the battle-fields for home, 
they would hobble out, and be helped out, or carried 
out, so as to get the first chance. Like to this, was the 
bringing out of the sick that they might be healed by 
Peter. 

OPENED THE PRISON-DOORS.—Were you ever in a 
prison? Ordid ycu ever see a large fire-proof safe? 
The doors are so heavy, and so strong. How impossible 
it is to force them open, except with great labor and 
noise. Hammers, wedges, screws, and even powder, are 
necessary to force them. But the angel opened the door 
so easily that the guards who stood before them, did not 
know they had been opened, and that the prisoners had 
fled. 


STAND AND SPEAK.—When men now escape from 
prison they creep away and hide. Any person who helps 
them out, charges them not to show themselves, but to 
keep out of the way. But this angelic liberator sends 
them to the most public place and bids them do the very 
thing for which they had been complained of before. 
They had clear consciences certainly, and they had brave 
hearts. 


FIDELITY REWARDED.—Because these men were faith- 
ful to God, he in his grace was faithful to them. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, when forsaken and in distress in his old 
age, made that memorable declaration; that, had he 
served his God with half the zeal with which he had 
served his king, he would not have been left thus des- 
titute and forsaken in his old age. His comment was a 
true one. 

FIDELITY ILLUSTRATED.—John the Baptist (Matt. 14: 
311). Stephen (Acts 7:54.60). The aged Polycarp, 
when on trial for bis life because of being a Coristian, 
was asked to deny Jesus Ohrist. He replied: “ Eighty 
and six years have I served him, and he hath never 
wronged me; and how can I blaspheme my King, who 
hath saved me?” 
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THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE. 
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THE APOSTLES IN PRISON. 
BY H. J. VAN LENNEP, D.D. 

HE “Beautiful Gate” was described in a former 

lesson as situated at the eastern entrance of the inner 
court of the temple, directly opposite the door of the 
sanctuary, and the great altar of sacrifice. It was also 
stated that there was a great outer court, entirely sur- 
rounding the inner buildings, and having cloisters or 
porticoes, supported by double rows of marble pillars 
of Oorinthian, i. ¢. the most elaborate, order. There the 
worshippers found a shelter in stormy weather, and 
shade in the summer heat. The entire structure being 
four square, there were really four cloisters, occupying 
the four points of the compass, each 700 feet long, with 
columns thirty-seven and a half feet high, hewn of a 
single block of marble. The roof was flat like a terrace, 
built of cedar from Mount Lebanon, the ceilings being 
elaborately carved. The eastern cloister, called ‘‘ Solo- 
mon’s porch,” lay on the same side as “the Beautiful 
gate,” through which the sanctuary was visible. This 
was perhaps the chief reason why it was chosen as the 
place of worship of the first Christian.s Moreover it was 
accessible to the women and to the Gentiles; and it was 
& quiet spot, unoccupied by merchants and “ money- 
changers” (John 2: 14,15), because not a single gate 
there led without. So the “ upper chamber” in the city 
became the place of smaller gatherings for prayer and 
consultation, while Solomon’s porch was the regular 
place of “daily” worship and preaching (Acts 5: 42). 
In this spot they had room for the thousands who had 
already believed and who sought further instruction ; for 
the cloister formed a place of gathering, as stated above, 
700 feet long, and fifty-four feet wide, under a roof 
nearly forty feet high, besides the court, upon which it 
opened on one side,and which could contain a still 
larger company of listeners. 

This was a sacred spot to the early Christian, for here 
Jesus had preached and prayed from the age of twelve 
until a few days before his death. Nor do they appear 
to have been hindered or molested at the first. The 
Jews doubtless regarded Christianity at the beginning as 
a new sect in their religion, which had heretofore been 
divided between the Pharisees and the Sadducees. Iadeed 
the Christians considered themselves such ; for “ they 
were zealous of the law” (Acts 21:20). They were 
supposed to hold the ground now occupied by the 
Karaite Jews, a kind of protestant rejectors of all tra- 
ditions, and adherents to the simple word of God,— 
similar to the sect of the Wahibis among Muslims. No 
one saw, and they themselves least of all, that Jadaism 
was about to be cast aside like a worn garment which no 
longer fitted man as it had made him; and so they 
found favor among the people for their zeal and piety, 
and were sought for their powers of healing. But this 
was only the quiet before the storm. We cannot, now 
even surmise how long it lasted. The martyrdom of 
Stephen is generally supposed to have occurred about 
four years after the ascension of our Lord. 

During the interval between these two events, a great 
change took place in the views of many Christians 
respecting the future of Judaism ; and Stephen, a Greek- 
speaking Jew, probably a compatriot of Saul of Tarsus, 
by whom he was chiefly opposed, boldly preached the 
approaching destruction of the temple, and of “the 
custems which Moses had delivered.” The extent or 
rapidity of this logical development of Christian doctrine 
cannot now be ascertained with any degree of precision. 
The events narrated in the first five chapters of Acts 
doubtless occurred within a few weeks after the day of 
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Pentecost; for the numerous throug of converts who had 


been supported by charity must have been pilgrims come 
from distant lands to attend the feast, and who felt so 
anxious to be further instructed before going home, that 
the believing residents of Jerusalem (and in one case a 
stranger from the Island of Cyprus) sold their real 
estate to supply the simplest wants of the poor among 
them, and to support the apostles, After the departure 
of the strangers in the course of the summer, conversions 
continued ; and as must happen in a city whose popula- 
tion, at the feasts, of 70,000 souls, and at other times of 
45 000, greatly depends for its support upon the visits of 
religious devotees,—there were many poor; and such 
have usually been the first converts to Christianity in 
every land. “To the poor the gospel is preached ;” and 
Celsus, one of the earliest writers against the Christian 
religion, complains that “ wool-workers, cobblers, leather 
drapers, the most illiterate and vulgar of mankind, were 
zealous preachers of the gospel, and addressed them- 
selves, pariicularly at the outset, to women and chil- 
dren.” 


As we proceed with this most interesting narrative, the 
position of the two leading sects toward Christianity be- 
comes more and more clearly defined. It was chiefly the 
Pharisees who had brought about the fulfillment of the 
prophecy that “Messiah should be cut cff but not for 
himself ;” they were instigated by their wounded pride 
and their love of formalism. But after this event there 
wasalull, The great majority of the sect were sincere 
believers in revelation, and they furnished many of the 
early converts. The Sadducees, on the other hand, were 
free-thinkers, infidels, would-be philosophers ; they kept 
aloof from the struggle between the docirine of Jesus and 
that of the Pharisees, and looked with contempt upon 
both. But happening to be in power they had no notion 
of allowing the rapid spread of the Chris ian superstition, 
and, unable to preach it down, they commanded the 
apostles to keep quiet and “ hold their tongues ;” and 
when they would not they tried tocompel them. The 
Pharisees repeatedly took the part of the Christians in 
those days and made common cause with them (Acts 
5:34 40; 23:6,7). But when the latter began to preach 
against rites and traditions, the more superstitious and 
bigoted Pharisees would be “ pricked in their hearts,” 
and began a persecution which, in their case, was satis- 
fied with nothing short of the blood of its victims. Thus 
was the primitive church sifted in turn by the rude and 
bloody band of Sadducee and Pharisee, who unwittingly 
cleansed and then tossed the precious sced broadcast 
over the whole earth. 


But even the state of partial toleration, which allowed 
the early Christians to occupy one of the temple galle- 
ries as a place of prayer and preaching, did not save 
them from suffering at the hands of their enemie:. They 
were, first of all, cast into prison, not simply, as we might 
suppose, for the purpose of keeping them quiet, but as a 
punishment, the severity of which can be understood 
only by studying the condition of prison life in the East, 
both anciently and at the present day. In enlightened 
Christian countries the object of confinement is at once 
the protection of society against evil doers, and their 
reformation. It is to be feared that crime is sometimes 
committed among us for the purpose of obtaining lodg- 
ing and board at the public expense. Not so in the 
East ; imprisonment is always a dire punishment, often 
indeed an instrument of torture, and a lingering death 
The “ common prison,” corresponding to our jail, consists 
of a single room in the governor’s cellar, with a floor of 
earth and one small window, where all manner of people, 
from the murderer to the insolent debtor, are promis- 
cuously crowded together. The only furniture consists 
of a rude bench, always occupied by the strongest ; the 
rest lie on the floor, or stand. We have visited prisons 
of this kind, where we could only stand a few moments 
upon the threshold, on account of the foul air. The 
keepers remain outside of the door (Acts 5:23). But the 
prisoners are not bound. They mostly find their own 
food; hence they beg for bread of any one they may 
chance to see from the window; and in the rare cases in 
which the prison is situated high, and adjoins a public 
thoroughfare, the prisoners let down strings and some- 
times little baskets, and beg the passers-by to send them 
up food. This is the kind of prison in which the 
apostles were confined by order of the high priest ; but 
they seem to have been the only prisoners on this oc- 
casion. 


Besides the “‘common prison,” the capital of every 
province is provided with a larger place of confinement 
for the worst criminals. It usually consists of a vaulted 
stone building containing several rooms, which are 
lighted from above. The structure is low and damp, 
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and the floor commonly of earth, but sometimes paved. 
The prisoners sit upon the floor, with their backs against 
the wall, and their feet ia the stocks, which are two 
stout boards, held together by padlocks, with holes in 
pairs for the insertion of the prisoners’ feet. In this 
manner were Paul and Silas confined at Pailippi, in the 
company of the worst criminals,—when, instead of giving 
way to their grief by tears or groans, “ they prayed at 
midnight, and sang praise to God, and the prisoners 
heard them’’( Acts 16: 25). 

The inmates of these places of suffering are chained 
in pairs with chains so heavy that they have to carry 
them in their hands and on their shoulders; and they 
are thus taken out for a few hours to work upon the 
highways, or in the dock yards, under the lash of their 
task-masters. They formerly rowed in the galleys, being 
chained to their seats ; and they grow so desperate that, 
on their way to and from their work, they seize by vio- 
lence any article of food exposed for sale within their 
reach. 

A third kind of prison still exists in some of the rudest 
districts, though it has been suppressed everywhere else 
by the progress of Christian civilization. It consists of a 
pit or dry well, 20 feet or more in depth, covered at the 
top, with a small hole for the admission of air. The 
prisoner is let down with ropes, and drawn up again 
once in a mouth or two, for the purpose of cleaning the 
place ; his food is let down through the bole at the top. 
The famous Circassian chief, Sheikh Shamil, kept his 
prisoners in jast such pits, during his long wars with 
Rassia. This mode of imprisonment was anciently 
practiced in the most civilized portions of the world. 
such a prison existed at Jerusalem in the days of Jere- 
miah the prophet ; for when he uttered the threatenings 
of Jehovah against the doomed city, the Jews “ took 
him and cast him into the dungeon of Melpaiah, the 
son of Hammelech, that was in the court of the prison ; 
and they let him down with cords; and in the dungeon 
there was no water but mire; and Jeremiah sank in the 
mire’ (Jer. 38:6), Even in Rome, the centre of the 
highest civilization attained by the heathen of antiquity, 
the famous Mamertine prison may yet be seen, in which 
80 many state criminals were confined, and where the 
Numidian King Jugurtha was starved to death. It 


| consists of a room twelve feet underground, cut out of 


the solid rock, and roofed overhead w:th stones, with 
another room under it, of the same dimensions, These 
rooms receive light and air only from a round hole in 
the roof and floor of the upper one. Jugurtha lay in 
the lowest dungeon ; and Paul is supposed to have been 
there confined just before his martyrdom. Close by are 
the steps down which the bodies of those who had been 
executed were thrown into the forum to be exposed to 
the gaze of the Roman populace. 

How little do most of us realize that many of our 
fellow-creatures, some of them the servants of the Lord 
Jesus, are even now suffering and groaning in just such 
prisons as we have described. 


THE COUNCIL AND THE PHOPLE. 


[From Green’s Apostle Peter.] 


a death of this guilty couple was followed by the 
growth of the church, though under a restraining in- 
fluence now for the first time mentioned. “Oi the rest 
durst no man join himself to them.” In other words, 
all but those who really believed were prevented by 
salutary fear from entering the community in which 
such awful powers were wielded. It was no time for 
hypocrites to enter the church. Yet the number of dis- 
ciples increased—“ multitudes both of men and women.” 
Signal miraculous powers were exercised. The very 
“shadow of Peter as he passed by” was supposed to pos- 
sess & healing virtue. If miracles were really thus 
wrought, it was of course not to the apostles shadow, 
but to the suppliant’s faith, that the boon was given. 
The region round about Jerusalem was stirred by these 
wondrous deeds, “The multitudes were flocking 
together, bringing sick folk and those who were 
vexed with unclean spirits; and they were all being 
healed ” 

Another attempt of the Sadduc2an faction was as im- 
potent as the former. The deliverance of the apostles 
by night from prison by angel hands, was but a new 
proof of the divine protection. Even this portent, how- 
ever, did not check the enemies of the truth. Probably 
they did not understand what had happened. The 
doors, now “shut with all safety,” had been opened in 
the night by some daring followers of the apostles :—the 
keepers, now “standing before the doors,” had been 
bribed! It was not the heavenly interference, but the 
presumed earthly craft and influence, of which the chief 
priests ‘doubted whereuanto this would grow.” Thus it 
was that the council, on hearing “the apostles were 
standing and teaching in the temple,” “sent and brought 
them, though without violence.” They did not fear the 
angels; but they did fear the people, so fully had the 
— by this time won their way to the popular 

eart, . 
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SECTS. OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


{From Mosheim’s Church History.] 


tT a religions flourished at this time in Palestine, viz., 
the Jewish and the Samaritan, whose respective fol- 
lowers beheld those of the opposite sect with the utmost 
aversion, The Jewish religion stands exposed to our 
view in the books of the Old Testament; but, at the 
time of Christ’s appearance, it had lost much of its orig- 
inal nature and of its primitive aspect. Errors of a very 
pernicious kind had infected the whole body of the peo- 
ple, and the more learned part of the nation were divided 
upon points of the highest consequences. A|\l looked for 
a deliverer, but not for such an one as God had promised. 
Instead of a meek and spiritual Saviour, they expected a 
formidable and warlike prince, to break off their chains 
and set them at liberty som the Roman yoke. All re- 
garded the whole of religion, as consisting in the rites 
appointed by Moses, and in the performance of some 
external acts of duty towards the Gentiles. They were 
all horribly unanimous in excluding from the hopes of 
eternal life all the other nations of the world; and, asa 
consequence of this odious system, they treated them 
with the utmost rigor and inhumanity, when any occa- 
sion was offered. And, besides these corrupt and vicious 
principles, there prevailed among them several absurd 
and superstitious notions concerning the divfne nature, 
invisible powers, magic, ete, which they had partly 
brought with them from the Bibylonian captivity, and 
partly derived from the Egyptians, Syrians, and Ara- 
bians, who lived in their neighborhood. 

Religion had not a better fate among the learned than 
among the multitude. The supercilious doctors, who 
vaunted their profound knowlege of the law, and their 
deep science in spiritual and divine things, were con- 
stantly showing their fallibility and their ignorance by 
their religious differences, and were divided into a great 
variety of sects. Of these sects, three in a great measure 
eclipsed the rest, both by the number of their adherents, 
and also by the weight and authority which they acquired. 
These were the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Es-enes, 
There is frequent mention made of the two former in the 
sacred writings; but the knowledge of the rites and doc- 
trines of the Tast, is to be derived from J »sephus, Philo. 
and other historians. The-e three i)lustrious sects agreed 
in the fundamental principles of the Jewish religion, and, 
at the same time, were involved ia endles disputes upon 
points of the h'ghest importance, and about matters in 
which the salvation of mankind was directly concerned ; 
and their controversies could not but be highly detri- 
mental to the rude and illiterate multitude, as every one 
must easily perceive. 

It may not be improper to mention here some of the 
principal matters that were debated among these famous 
sects. A main point of controversy was, whether the 
written law alone was of divine authority. The Paari- 
-ees added to this law another, which had ben received 
by oral tradition. This the Sadducees and Essenes re- 
jected as of no authority, and adhered to the written law 
as the only divine rule of obedience. They differed also 
in their opinions concerning the true sense of the law. 
For, while the Pharisees atiributed to the sacred text a 
double sense, one of which was obvious, regarding only 
the words, and another mysterious, relating to the inti- 
mate nature of the things expressed ; and whls the Sad- 
ducees maintained that nothing farther was delivered by 
the law, than that which was contained in the significa- 
tion of the words; the E:senes, at least the greatest part 
of that sect, entertained an opinion different from both 
of these. They asserted, in their jargon, that the words 
of the law were absolutely void of all power, and that 
the things expressed by them were the images of holy 
and celestial objects. These litigious sub il'ies and un- 
intelligible wranglings about the nature and sense of the 
divine word, were succeeded by a c mtroversy of the 
greatest moment, concerning the rewards and punish- 
ments of the law, particularly with respect to their extent. 
The Pharisees were of opinion that these rewards and 
punisbments extended both to the soul and body, and 
that their duration was prolonged beyond the limits of 
this transitory state. The Sadducees assigned to them 
the same period that concludes this mortal life. The 
Essenes diffsred from both, and maiatained that future 
rewards and punishments extended to the soul alone, 
auc not to the body, which they considered as a mass of 
malignant matter, and as the prison of the immortal 


spirit. 

These diffsrences, in matters of such high importance, 
among the three famous sects above mentioned, pro- 
duced none of those injurious and malignant effects 
which are too often seea to arise from religious contro- 
versies. But such as have any acqiaintance with the 
history of these times, will not be so far deceived by 
this specious appearance of moderation as to attribute it 
to noble or generous principles. They will look through 
the fair outside, and see that mutual fears were the latent 
cause of this apparent chari:y and reciprocal forbear- 
ance. The Sadducees enjoyed the favor and protection 
of the great: the Pharisees, on the other hand, were ex- 
ceedingly high in the esteem of the multitude; and 
hence they were both secured against the aoge of 
each other, and lived in peace, notwithstanding the di- 
versity of their religious sentiments. The government 
of the Romans contributed also to the maintenance of 
this mutual toleration and tranquility, as they were ever 
ready to suppress and punish wnatever had the appear- 
ance of tumult and sedition. We may add to all this, 
that the Saddacean principles rendered that sect natu- 
rally averse to altercation and tumult. Libertiniam has 
for its objects ease and pleasure, and chooses rather to 
slumber in the arm: of a fallacious security, than to ex- 
pose itself to the painful activity, which is required both 
in the search and in the defense of truth, 
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In the opinion of the Rev. Dr. Bellows the popular 
desire to guard Sunday as a sacred day is “a disease of 
the eonscience, an accumulated superstition; strength- 
ened by long standing.” It’s a pity that this disease is 
not contagious, so that Dr. Bellows might “catch it.” 


CENTENNIAL tree planting is now in favor with the 
children, Ic was proposed for the pupils of the common 
schools by B. G. Northrop, secretary of the Connec‘icut 
Board of E jucation, and it has been taken up vigorously 
in his State and elsewhere throughout the country. The 
child who plants a tree this year is likely to be remem- 
bered gratefully by those who come after him, even if he 
does not live to enjoy the shade of the tree in its maturity. 

Because the anthorities of San Francisco are incom- 
petent to main ain order and enforce proper sanitary 
regulations in that city., they clamor for the setting up 
on the P.xc'fic coast of the Chinese wall, which the celes- 
tials were fairly ridiculed into sweeping away. The 
United States government is seriously urged to proscriba 
the Cuicere, as China formerly proscribed the Ameri- 
cans, The proscriptive nation is the barbarous and hea. 
thenish nation, by whatever name it is called. 

Tue ske‘ch of the Csntennial Opening by Bayard 
Tsylor, which we reprint feom the New York Tribune, 
gives a more graphic picture of that event than anything 
else we c uld off-r to our readers. ‘ Harry and May at 
the Centennial,” from a new contributor, wi.l give to the 
little people an idea of the ceremonies of that day 
Perhaps the same writer will have something more for 
us in description of varied departments of the exhibition. 





DETERMINED efforts are still put forth to induce the 
Centennial C mmission to change its purpose of con: 
forming to the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
and worship, A public meeting was held in this city on 
Saturday evening last in favor of the Sunday opening 
of the Exhibition. With the help of a band of music 
outside, and of a Furness and Bellows inside, a crowd 
was gathered and warmed up on the subjact, at Horti- 
cultural Hall; but there was no addition of either moral 
forces or plausible arguments to the Sunday-opening 
side of the question. The more this theme is discused 
the more evident is the fact that the Commission is 
abundantly sustained in its action by the intelligent 
public sentiment of the American people, 

Many Christian workers in Providence, Hartford, New 
Haven, and Washington, who recall the intense z9al and 
untiring activity of Oapt. M. O. Wilkinson, of the 
United States army, in his efforts to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
those cities, and to reach through them the endangered 
young men in saloons and gambling houses, will not be 
surprised to learn that now, while he is on the staff of 
Gen, O.O Howard in the far northwest, he is chosen 
president of the Young Men’s Ohristian Association of 
Portland, Oregon. We notify the members of that as- 
sociation that they must all be up and at it, or something 
will give way. Indeed somethiog will give way if they 


are up and at it; but it will be the strongholds of the 
adversary in that city. 





WHAT congregation has not been disturbed by the cry 
of a baby? What minister, just when he was delivering 
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some glowing passage, bas not been taken aback by the 


piercing voice of an infant which a fond and loving 
mother was powerless to hush? What a chance to grow 
red in the face as the preacher called out, “ Le: that 
child be removed,” and significantly waved his hand that 
the word and actioa might correspond. How different 
Mr. Moody’s way. ‘“‘God bless that baby!” he said at 
one of the Hippodrome meetings: ‘‘ Don’t be disturbed 
in the least, madam. I would a great deal sooner see 
you here with your baby than have you at home. I 
once knew a mother converted who brought her baby to 
meeting” What a soothi ig effect this little speech had 
on the anxious mother. And how this little instance of 
tact put everybody in the best of humor as Mr. Moody 
went on with his sermon, as if nothing unusual had 
happened. 


Dr EGGLESTON is aware that he utters “ unpopular 
words” in his article in our first page concerning popu- 
lar opinions of the International Lessons. If he were in 
any doubt on this point he is likely to find out speedily 
that his views are not generally accepted by Sunday- 
school workers. But Dr. Eggleston is as bright as he is 
good-natured in the treatment of any subject handled by 
him, and he is sure of a hearing, or a reading, when he 
takes part in any popular discussion. The Sunday- 
school cause is strong enough to bear sharp critici«m. 
The International Lesson plan is not likely to suffer 
from a close examination of its principles or methods. 
There is much of force and truth in what Dr. Ezgleston 
says of the elements of true pregress—much that wi'l be 
accepted by those who differ with him as to the applica- 
tion of the truths he enunciates to the Interwational 
Lesson plan, now working so admirably and with such 
excellent results. 


IF individual workers cannot agree in regard to what 
constitutes a good Sanday-school library book, at all 
events each one for himself can dacide what style of 
literature best pleases him. We mast conclude that 
down in Grenada County, Mississippi, if nowhere else, 
the prevailing taste and demand are definite and well 
understood, Aa order just received fem that locality 
by one of our religious scieties, whose publications are 
entirely in the Suaday-school line, contains, among 
other items, the following: “ Send the price of the His 
tory of David the Crockett, and the price of Old Marril! 
the Murderer, and also the price list of all the other 
histories you have.” Our Grenada County friends will 
find plenty of the “ moampir” literature still in print, 
but we are not ready to declare that all the characters 
whose aunals are written and whose “ histories’? adorn 
Sunday-school s elves were 80 spirited and interesting as 
“* David the Crockett” and “ Old Marrill the Murderer,’’ 





PRACTICAL CHARITIES. 


HE opening of sewing-schools in connection with the 
mission chapels and Siaday-schools in our large 
cities is one of the ways in which people are taught to 
care for their bodies as well as their souls, and inasmuch 
as our Lord used his power to cure diseases, it is certainly 
well for his followers to do what they can to prevent 
them, Two of these schools have long been in operation 
as a part of the mission work of the Church ot the As- 
cension in New York, and during last winter they 
included nearly four hundred children. These children 
have been accustomed to m3et every Saturday to be in- 
structed, by ladies who volunteer for that purpose, in all 
kinds of sewing which may help them to mend or make 
their own garments, Taken in many cases where they 
are so ignorant of sewing that they can scarcely thread 
a needle, they are taught to make a garment throughout, 
and some of them become very skilfall in the use of that 
little instrument which plays such an important part in 
the affairs of the household. 

Anybody can see that tnis isa very practical sort of 
religion which in its way may be quite as useful to the 
children as their ability to recite a memorized lesson. 
Some people are beat upon wearing filthy rags of one 
sort, and others on wearing rags of another sort—not to 
say of both sorts—and to get these people properly 
clothed without and within is clearly the same benefi 
cient work of the gospel. We are told that as one of 
these schools lately suspended operations for the seasoa, 
it was a pleasant sight to see the children, after they had 
received some good advice touching the old adage that 
“a stitch in time saves nine,” and, what they doub'less 
considered better than advice, to wit, nuts and candy— 
to see them marching away with little bundles of cloth- 
ing which they had made themselves. Who can tell in 
how many ways those who were thus helped and prompted 
can turn their knowledge to good account, not only in 
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their present homes, but in future years when they come 
to have families of their own? 

Bat what shall be said of the good and benevolent 
ladies by whom such schools are carried on. It is hard 
to see what Caristianity could do without them. They 
seem to have an amazing sense of the fitness of things, 
and are fall of devices by which to make life more en- 
joyable. People who suppose a big city to be nothing 
but a sink of iniquity or scene of fashion, ought to know 
that it abounds in Christian women whose lives are 
given to good works with a sort of passionate devotion. 
The misery which surrounds them seems to call them 
out in greater activity and zeal, and the more disagree- 
able the task the more they put into it the intensity of 
their sympathizing and loving hearts. 





THE FIRST STEP IN BIBLE STUDY. 


TEACHER must be a learner. The teacher of 
God’s truth must be tanght of Gd. Not only 
must he have studied the Bible hitherto, but he must 
study anew the particular passege he is to teach as he 
prepares to teach it. He who thinks he knows enovgh 
of the Bible to dispense with special study in preparation 
for the teachirg of any portion of it, is not fitted to be 
a teacher. “If any man think that he knoweth any- 
thing” so thoroughly that he is beyond the need of 
study, ‘he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” 
The best teachers are the closest and most persistent 
scholars. Dean Alford in concluding his c »mmentary 
on the New Testament expressed his sense of inability 
to fully fathom the simplest text of the word of God, 
thue indicating his value of further study to bring him 
to further knowledge. Albert Barnes gave a similar tes- 
timony in closing his series of Notes. Prof. O-lvin E. 
Stowe said at one time, that while he had been carefully 
and critically over the O'd and New Testaments in their 
original tongues, verse by verse, more than a score of 
times, he had always found something utterly fresh, and 
eminently valnable in each new examination, and now 
if he were to live a hundred years he would wish to con- 
tinue jist such study because of its precious results to 
himself. So with those who know most. It is only the 
poorly furnished s‘udent, whether he be a theological 
professor, or pastor, or a Sunday-school teacher, who 
thinks he knows enough about the Bible to render special 
study for the teaching of a Bible lesson from the desk, or 
the pulpit, or in the clase, of small account to him. 
Moreover he who would teach the Bible needs the best 
of teaching. He cannot get all that he ought to have 
hy way of special preparation for his particular work 
from the most valuable commentaries. Ooly the Spirit 
of God can teach him that which he needs to know, 
“The thirgs of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of 
God” These things are “spiritually discerned.” The 
promise of Jesus was, and is, to his teachable disciples, 
“The Oomforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things” Not until a teacher has asked and received the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost in his particular work for 
the day and heur can he “speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ; comparing spiritual thir gs with epiritaal.” 
God has a special work for each teacher. For that 
work the tescher requires a special preparation which 
only God can give. God has a special message by each 
teacher to his particu'ar scholars. It is important for 
the teacher to learn what that messsge is. Not what 
God taught to Large, or Canon Cook, or Jacobus, or 
Ormiston, or Abbott, is the prime essential of the teach- 
er’s preparation; but what God would teach to that 
teacher at this time in anticipation of hia peculiar and 
exc’usive work. God may have taught the same teacher 
another lesson from this passage of Scripture on another 
occasion ; for as Alford, and Burnes, and S:owe suggest, 
there are new meanings to be discl sed at different times 
from the same simple text. The prayerful! study of a 
portion of Bible tru’h at one time will not suffice for all 
times. Over and over again must he who would learn, 
that he may teach, go to the Great Teacher that he may 
receive his lesson and be prepared to impart it to others, 
Thus it comes to pass that the first step of a teacher 
in the study of a Bible lesson is in prayer to God for the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost in the examination of the 
passage to be considered. There are no exceptions to 
this rule. All lack wisdom for the important work of 
teaching, and the irjunction is, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.” Before commentaries are 
examined ; before the tex: itself is examined, the teacher 
should bow h m elf before God and ask that for the sake 
of Jesus, the Holy Spirit may open to him the truths of 
this passage, so that he who is called to teach it may see 
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in it just what God would have bim now to know and to 
declare. He who in faith thus goes to Ged will not be 
turned back unsupplied by him “ who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not.” The promise to such a 
euppliant for the teachings of the Holy Ghost is, “He 
shall guide you into all truth.” 

The man who in this way first seeks divine guidance 
will not undervalue subse quent careful and critical study. 
The Holy Spirit blesses the industrious, not the sloth ful 
man. He gu des in study, not in the neglect of study. 
But the guidance shcu'd be asked for at the start, not 
expected as a matter of course by him who fails to re- 
quest it. The sssurance is that cur heaverly Father 
will “give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” ‘For 
every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 
Not until a man has asked and received the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost is he ready to begin the study of a pas- 
sage of Scripture which he is set to teach. Then he may 
examine the word itself. Afterward he may safely con- 
sult the best human he’ps to its understanding and ap- 
plications. God best understands his own word. He is 
first to be looked to to mske it clear to him who would 
teach it to others. 





“A NEW COMMaNDMENT.” 

NLY one new commandment did Jesus give to his 
disciples, He brought out the former command- 
ments in new light. His teachings gave to them a 
greater force and fresh applications; but he declared 
that they were of old. The sermon on the mount, the 
sum of the ten commandments, the golden rule, and the 
petitions of the pattern prayer Jesus taught to his disci- 
ples were but the clearer exhibit of principles and rules 
already given to the world in the teachings of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The duty of loving God su 
premely, of rendering to him the devotion of the heart, 
of loving oae’s neighbor as one’s self, and one’s enemy 
as a creature of God, of ca'ling on God as a father, while 
reverencing him as a king, and of looking to him for all 
needed good was enjoined in the Mosaic law and recog: 
nized by every iaspired prophet of Jehovah. Even the 
humiliation, the sacrifice, and the resurrection of Jesus 
were foretold in the Scriptures. Jssus but made more 
clear that which was before declared, as he fulfilled what 

was written concerning himself and his work. 

Bat there came a time before he parted with his dis- 
ciples when he said, “A new commandment I give uato 
you, That ye love one another: as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another.” This commandment 
stands by itself as the distinctive commandme it of Jesus, 
as the one declaration of a principle of action never 
until then uttered or suggested. Heerj ined it upon 
his followers, it is true, to preach his gospel, to baptiz: 
in the name of the Triune God, and to observe the me- 
morial supper in his name; but these were methods of 
showing love for him and his cause, The commandment 
to love his disciples wi'h a peculiar love, as members of 
his body and as represen\ing himself, recognizes a prin- 
ciple not before operative. Indeed it could not have 
been active before, for there was no Christian brother- 
bood until this time. 

The new commandment was not that the disciples of 
Jesus should love their neighbors—should love ali men. 
The old commandments enj ined that. That the dis- 
already acknowledge as a duty. They were now ia- 
formed of their new duty, to love the membership 
of Christ’s fold with a pre-eminent attachment. “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my dirciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” A promise of special re 
ward was made to all who recognized his followers as 
representing himself, “ Whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water to drink in my name, because ye belong to 
Christ, verily Isay unto you, he shali not lose his re- 
ward,” I: is not to those who have shown mere natural 
pity or affection, and who have been humane and char- 
itable in giving and doing in this world, that the wel- 
come is to be given by the King at the judgment; it is 
to those who have ministered to Christ’s disciples for his 
sake: “ Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” And again, “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

We have then a duty to love our Christian brethren as 
the representatives of Christ ; to love them for his sake. 
It is not enough to love them for their sweet spirit, for 
their kindly conduct, for their lovable ways; we are to 
love them because “we being many are one body in 
Christ, and every ope members one of another.” Nor is 
it enough to love them because they and we are Baptists, 
or Episcopalians, or Methodists, or Presbyterians. Jesus 
taught that one of his disciples who followed not with 


the chosen apostles was not to be disowned by them ; 
* for he that is not against us is for us.” “To his own 
Master he standeth or falleth. Yes, he shall be holden 
up; for God is able to make him stand.” Love for the 
followers of Jesus as the representatives of Jesus should 
be above all mere human love. The activity and pre- 
veiling force of this love is a test of true Christian dis- 
cipleship. If we fail here we fail in conformity to the 
one new and distinctive commandment of our Divine 
Master. ‘“‘ As we have therefore opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—_——— 


PON the programme of the E’ghteenth Anniversary 

of Tabernacle Congregational Sunday-school, of 

Jersey City, New Jersey, the Superintendent, G. W. 
Clerihew, prints his report in full. It is as follows: 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 
8-chool prosperous and growing. 
U nity and Sympathy prevail. 
C-all for more teachers, 
C-ollections liberal. 
E-arne-tness manifest. 
S-cholars stu“ious, 
S-piritual growth remarkable. 








Many ways of managing Sunday-school libraries have 
been devised and put into operation ; much however still 
remains to be learned of their best uses. Ia the Congrega- 
tional Sunday school, of Polk City, Iowa, the privilege 
of the library is dependent upon the “ steady attendance, 
well-studied lessons, and good behavior” of scholars. 
Each one who meets the requirements in these respects, is 
furnished with a card certifying that the scholar, whose 
pame it b-ars, is entitled to use the library for three 
months from the date of the card. In this way a pre- 
mium is put upon the lines of conduct most desirable in 
the school ; and scholars are encouraged to good habits, 
and find a reward in right doing. 





Reeognitlon of merit is one of the most effective 
means of promoting it. E-pecially is this true of chil- 
dren, and of those who have not that high conscien- 
tiousness, and that invincible will power, which bear 
persons f rward regardless of favor and of frowns. The 
Sunday-school depends for its strength in no small de 
gree upon its moral ability to evoke meritorious attend- 
ance and attention. It has no compelling power, except 
that of wise treatment. To recognize merit in its mem 
bers, is therefore a proper act in any Sunday-school ; 
but, How shall it be done? A quarterly report of the 
North Presbyterian Church Sunday-school, of St. Louis 
does it, so far as attendance is concerned, in this way. 
It gives the names of < flicers, of teachers, of girls, and 
of boys, who have been present every Sunday. Of the 
‘ flivers, seven are named ; of the teachers, seventeen ; of 
the girls, ninety-five; of the boys, ninety-three. The 
pupils names are given by classes, which fact touches 
the class spiritia a stimulating way. The average attend- 
ance at this school for the quarter was 435. The num- 
ber of those who were present on all the Sundays was 
212; and this, in the winter quarter, ending with March. 
This principle of recognition may be car:ied much far- 
ther, and where wisely handled will do great good. 


Superintendent’s reports may be made very useful. 
Walter M Patton, superintendedent of the Tabernacle 
M. E. Sanday School, of Camden, New Jersey, knows 
how to make them so. His report for the quarter end- 
ing with March last, isa neat four page circular. It 
gives, (1) the names and residences of the school officers, 
from the pastor through the entire list. It gives, (2) a 
tabular statement of the attendances, donations, etc., for 
the quarter; also atummary of the main facts of the 
school work. Then follows, (3) a list of officers and 
teachers, who were present every Sunday. At the head 
of this list stands the pastor’s name followed by the 
names of the superintendent and his wife. With such 
good examples at the head, it is not strange that in a 
company of thirty-five officers and teachers, sixteen did 
not miss one Sunday, and twelve more missed but one. 
The report gives, (4) a survey of the past, and prospec- 
tive work of the school; (5) Mr. Fitch’s seven rules of 
teaching; (6) The names and averages of twenty-eight 
pupils who entered upon a written examination on fifty 
questions from the lessons of the last quarter. Of this 








company, one answered every question; six answered 





more than forty each ; and but five of the whole fell be- 
low twenty-five. Tne report closes with (6) The Cove- 
nant of a volunteer “ David and Jonathan” band; and 
(7) am account of the “Cold Water Army” of the 
school. 


Two objections sometimes made to blackboard work in 
Sunday-school rooms are the inability of most persons to 
do lettering or sketching with skill and neatness, and 
the annoyance frm chalk-dust when the erasures 
are made, DeWitt C. Taylor, a well-known superin- 
tendent of Brooklyo, New York, has met and obvia‘ed 
these difficulties by an iogenious contrivance, which 
costs for a good equipment even less than the ordinary 
blackboard with its erasers and crayons. Mr. Taylor’s 
system consists of sets of white letters upon a black 
ground, which are so distinct as to b> readily seen across 
an ordinary school-room. These letters are upon stiff 
cardboard, each being inserted into a wooden block of 
corresponding sizs. By this contrivance when the letters 
become soiled, they can be replaced by others at a small 
cst, the block serving for one set after another. These 
bl: cks have their lower edge beveled so as to fit tightly 
into a grooved holdivg-board, which may be permanently 
attached to the school-room wall, or which may be hung 
there and removed at will. These letters and their 
blocks, with the rack or board to receive them, constitu‘e 
the apparatus. To work it simply requires the selection 
and placing of the letters, which in some cases can be 
done before the school session, and which is an easy 
work in any case, Of course, emblems or pictures can 
be used in place of letters if desired. The plan is, in 
general, like the o'd English letter-bex, or movable 
letter apparatus, by which children are taught to spell 
and to resd. The Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, furnishes the requisite material. 


We have superintendents’ reports, secretaries’ reports, 
treasurers’ reports, and innumerable other reports, bat 
teachers’ reports are not so common, And yet what 
would be done in our day schools without teachers’ re- 
ports? James F Huber, superiatendent of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Sabbath School, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
believes in getting full reports from his teachers each 
quarter. He gets such reports in this way. He has a 
clearly p inted and clearly stated circular, which he ad- 
dresses at the proper time to each of bis teachers. After 
stating the date on or before which the reports should 
be returned, the following questions are asked, ample 
space being allowed fur insertirg a written answer in 
each case, and for the teacher’s signature. Of course 
the questions could be varied at apy time, as place and 
circumstance might demand. 


(t.) Number of scholars now belonging to class. 

(2) Number of echolars left durirg quarter. 

(3.) What was cause of scholars leaving? 

(4) How often do you visit your entire class ? 

(5) Number of vi-its made during quarter? 

(6.) How many of your scholars take books from the li- 
brary? 

(7.) To what extend do yon succeed in getting your schol- 
ars to study their lessons at home? And what means do you 
employ ? 

(8.) Do you consider your class evenly graded as to knowl- 
edge, age, size, and social relations? In case of any such ir- 
regularity in your class, do you think a transfer would be 
benefic al ? 

(9.) Do your scholars attend public worsh'p? 
what are their reasons ? 

(10) How do your scholars spend their Sabbath after- 
noons ? 

(11.) What encouragement have you to believe that your 
schol«rs are profiting by your instruction ? 

(12.) Are there any in your class whom you are expecting 
to come to Christ soon? 

(13.) To what extent do you use the Bible in preparing 
your lesson ? 

(14.) What lesson helps do you use? 

(15,) What special plars for communicating instruction or 
for interesting your scholars have you found successful ? 

(16.) Have you any discouraging circumstances to contend 
with? And if so, what are they? 

(17.) Are there any reasons why you shoild desire to give 
up your class and take another one ? 

(18.) Do you believe the teachers’-meeting to be of impor- 
tance and benefit to teachers and to the school? 

(19.) Do you attend the weekly meetings? If not, what 
are the reasonable hindrances ? 


If not, 


(20) Please state any facts or circumstances of interest, 
not included in the above questions. 
21.) Also make any sugg@sions which yen think would 


be of advantage to the school in promoting its general effi- 
ciency. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK. 
(The Rey. J. Kennedy, in The Indian Sunday School Journal, } 


OCCURACY, intelligibility, suggestiveness, and attrac- 
tiveness are I suppose the highest qualities in a 
text-book. 

Accuracy is entitled to the first place. As in the erec- 
tion of a house the first thing sought is a sound founda- 
tion, without which the structure, however strongly and 
expensively raised, is in danger of coming to the ground, 
so the elements of a science, which it is the special ain 
of a text-book to set forth must be accurately stated, or 
a vitiating influence is sent through all the subsequent 
instruction. Progress from a wrong starting-point is 
progress in error. 

A text-book must be intelligible as well as accurate. 
If it abound with words, which go far beyond the com- 
prehension of the learner, with the meaning of which 
he is not acquainted, if it employ hard technical terms, 
familiar only to those who have a 147 degree of know!l- 
edge, however accurate it may be, it puts unnecessary 
difficulties in the way of the pupil. 

Suggestiveness is another important quality. A text- 
book has much additional worth, if while intelligible to 
the beginner it be so constructed, that the more thought- 
ful student can see in what he has beforehim much more 
than the words directly assert, and when as he advances 
he finds light thrown by it on the higher stage he has 
reached. hile simplicity is maintained full exercise 
is thus given to the mind. 

Attractiveness is the crowning quality of a text-book. 
When a subject is so presented as to secure the attention 
and win the heart, the student may be expected to make 

ter and more assured progress than if he has to do 
with a book as lucid and at the same time as cold as an 
icicle, A text-book with this quality in a very high de- 
gree must be one, which treats a subject deeply affectin 
man as a rational and moral creature, and is in itself 
full of interest to him. 

Those who receive the Bible as God's word know that 
it has these — in the highest degree, and is on 
that acc. uat fitted as no other book is, to be the text- 
book for young and old in teaching the highest of all 
sciences, tae knowledge of the living God through Jesus 
Christ his Son. 

Tae Bibie sets forth the very truth we need to know 
without any admixture of error, When we read, as we 
ought to read with reverence and attention, only benton 
receiving what isset before us, marking well the con- 
nection, and recalling the instruction given in other 
places, we cannot go far astray. There is undoubtedly 
progress in the Bible. In the earlier parts there is a 
relative imperfection, because the capacity for receiving 
a higher revelation was not then possessed by the church, 
but this relative imperfection distinct from error 
Throughout the sacred volume the present truth, the 
truth adapted to the character and circumstances of the 
parties addressed is asserted, and if that be taken as the 
entire truth, error, it may be serious soul-destroying 
error, wiil be the result. Oae portion must be compared 
— another, = ag truth is seen in the most _ 
and opposite, though never opposed, aspects. hen 
the Bible is taken in the sense in which com written, 
we can depend on its teaching with unwavering trust. 
In it, then, is found in perfection the first quality of a 
text-book, accuracy, freedom from error, No oher book, 
treating uf the things of God, deserves such trust. We 
ought to read the best of human productions with dis- 
crimination, and even with a measure of doubt, as 
owing to mental and moral weakness truths are fre- 
quetly displaced, and thus lose their symmetry, or when 
unis is not the case a coloring is given to’ them, some 
times lighter, sometimes deeper, which tends to hide 
their essential character, Even in the most elementary 
books on the things of God this onesidedness not unfre- 
quentl = 

I lig! ility, the second quality named as required 
in a text-bvok, is a marked characteristic of God’s word. 
It has not beea written for philosophers and scholars. 
It has been written for mankind, and a style, intelligi- 
ble to all, has been Ey Technical words most 

of 
i) 


rarely occur, and when do occur, we find them 
taken from the langu common life, and so used 
that their meaning unfolds itself easily to the attentive 
reader. In some portion of the Scripture indeed we 
have the highest strains of poetry, and in others pro- 
found and sustained reasoning, but even in these the 
purport can be readily discerned, and abstruse terms are 
eschewed, The common people heard our Lord gladly, 
for one reason, though by no means the only reason, be- 
cause they understood him readily. His word has ever 
been a favorite with the common people, when they 
have been devout, among other reasons, because it speaks 
to them ina style suited to their capacity. “To the 
r the gospel is preached,” and the representation of it 
n the Bible, on the model of which the preaching should 
be formed, is marked by simplicity and directness. 

The wonderful sugzestiveness of the Bible is a feature 
well known to all, who have given themselves to its 
study. Its immediate and direct meaning ought first to 
be ascertained, and that meaning is found to be very 
precious, but as we ponder it we find it throws light on 
many subjects beyond its primary reference, and is capa- 
ble of being applied to cases far removed from those it 
mentions, How often has the most advanced student of 


the Bible been agreeably surprised, not unfrequently~ 


reatly delighted, by fiading the bearing of a very 
amiliar passege on some interesting subject, regardivg 
which it formerly seemed to say nothing w him! Even 
the attentive and intelligent Sunday scholar has now 
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and then felt something of this joy, and in after years, 
as his knowledge increases, this joy is still more largely 
experienced. : 

For young and old the attractiveness of the Bible is 
its crowning quality as a text-book in divine things. 
History and biography, the changes of human life, the 
conduct of human beings in prosperity and adversity, 
in safety and danger have wonderful charms for all, and 
these charms have special power over the young. Let 
the dullest mind be brought into a thrilling narrative, 
and it brightens up into an interest, which will not fieg, 
till the narrative comes to a close. One good story has 
often given a young person a strong and happy influence 
for life. A love for reading has been awakened by it, 
and under that mental awakening a desire has risen for 
the attainment of knowledge inalidepartments, In the 
attractiveness which speaks to every faculty of our minds, 
what book can be for a moment justly compared with 
the Bible? Man has a deep interest in natural objects, 
in the heavens above him and the earth around him, 
with the innumerable objects they present to his view, 
but this interest wanes before that with which he regards 
the doings and vicissitudes of his fellows. We have 
been told that “‘the proper study*of mankind is man,” 
and it is an obvious fact that man is the source of peren- 
nial interest to man, There is much in the Bible about 
natural objects, but they all as it were gather r und man 
to do him homege and service, while man himself con- 
tinually appears as created and appointed by Gd to be 
his child and servant. Man as the subject of God’s 
government, as fallen and restored, in the many vicissi- 
tudes of his career, at one time stemming the stream of 
sin, and at other times carried away by it, at one time 
high up on the crest of prosperity and at another time 
down in the trough of adversity, at one time rej vicing, at 
another sorrowing, is in the most varied furms and in 
the most thrilling narratives presented to our view in 
the sacred record. That youth must be intellectually as 
well as morally dead, who has not been stirred by the 
history of Joseph, or the doings and perils of young 
Moses, or the daring adventures ot young David. In 
addition to all this varied presentation of human life we 
have parables and proverbs, which, when of a high or- 
der, and those of the Bible are of the highest, excite the 
imegination and stir the heart of human beiugs. Above 
all, the Bible contains the life of the _— one, who 
took our nature to save our race, and well may youth 
and age, with reverence, admiration, and love, contem- 
plate that life. The intensely human character of the 
Bible, as well as its intensely divine character, places it 
ae in its claim to be the hand-book of the Christian 
teacher. 





YE DID RUN WELL. 
[From The Baplist Teacher.) 


W HO did? you ask. Well, a great many _—- that 

we used to know that were once as fleet of foot as 
Asahel or Achilles, but have somehow mysteriously 
dropped out of the race, and are not dead and buried 
either. If they had gone to heaven we could forgive 
them; but they haven’t. They have simply got mar- 
ried. They used to be active participants in every good 
work, but now, alas, they are good for nothing. This is 
not a new thing in the church ; for a very wise man, a 
great while ago, made this melancholy record as the 
result of his own observations and reflections: “ He that 
is unmarried careth for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord, but he that is mar- 
ried careth for the things that are of the world, how he 
may please his wife. 

“There is difference also between a wife and a virgin. 
The unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord, 
that she may be holy both in body and spirit; but she 
that is married careth for the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband.” 

Not that there is any necessary incompatibility be- 
tween the holiest Christian service and “the holy estate 
of matrimony,” for we believe that marriage is the 
normal, and celibacy the abnormal condition of all peo- 
ple, including Christian people, even though they have 
been set apart as Levites of the temple. Siill there is a 
natural tendency on the part of people that are married 
to be absorbed in each other’s society, and so careful to 
minister to each other’s pleasure, as to be comparatively 
unmindful of the still higher claims of Christ and Chris- 
tianity. “T have married a wife, and therefore | cannot 
come,” is an old excuse that is ever new. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
he just bring her along?”’ asks Mr. Moody, very sensi- 
bly. Why don’t they walk to the house of God in com- 
pany, instead of shutting themselves up at home, and 
cultivating a sinful and senseless sort of selfishness? 
But the fact remains that when young men or women 
marry, who have hitherto been active and efficient in 
Suoday-school work, that is very apt to be the end of 
them, and their places have to be supplied from the ranks 
of those who are still unmarried, but who, on like oc- 
casion, will also pass on and out, and leave their classes 
to be ministered unto by a fresh invoice of youth and 
inex perience, 

Looking about in almost any Sunday-school room, 
one will hardly fail to find that a majority of the work- 
ers are unmarried people, and as a rule, therefore, are 
very young people, and to such hands all these tremen- 
dous interests are committed, while the married people, 
newly married, and long married, people of mature years 
and ripe culture, just tne sort of people that are most 
needed for such svlemn service, cozily nestle at home, 
and quiet their censciences with the conviction that 
they have “served their generation according to the will 
of God,” and can now afford to rest. As Mr. Evarts, 
the lawyes, would say, “we object.” We object to any- 
body’s going out of the Sunday-school service because 
they have gone into wedlock. We object, because it 
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looks for all the world as if a husband or a wife was all 
the object you sought in coming, and that object having 
been attained you can now afford to stay away. We do 
not affirm that this was the fact, we simply say that this 
is the way it is apt to look. It 1s a good thing to marry, 
but “ let not your good be evil spoken of.” 

We further object, because we cannot ‘afford to have 
the most momentous of all our church work done exclu- 
sively by “prentice hands.” The first few years of a 
teacher’s work are but a sort of apprenticeship at best ; 
and what sort of work would be expected in any ordinary 
manufacturing establishment where every apprentice 
abandoned the business as'soon as he was qualified to be 
a@ master mechanic? 

Skilled \abor is the universal demand of the age, and 
nowhere is such labor more ee needed than in 
the prosecution of that work which lies at the very foun- 
dation of all church prosperity and stability. 


TOO BUSY. 
{Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., in The Sunday School Magazine. ] 


it is as wicked as it is preposterous to neglect primary 
for secondary duties ; to leave undone the work God 
puts on us forthe work we take up. It would fill a book 
to discuss aright this truth; we consider, and only in 
meager outline, one topic—our duty to our children, and 
especially the duty of teaching them God’s word and will. 

But the Sunday-school does this? Not our work ; it 
may help us, it can do» no more. Nor should we wish it 
otherwise. At all events, it cannot be otherwise. 

Parents are the divinely-appointed teachers of their 
children, They should “go about doing good ;” they 
must do good at home. 

It is not a question of mere privilege, albeit there is 
no loftier privilege than God’s permit to teach his word 
to our children, It is a supreme duty, that cannot, in 
any wise, so far as our obligations are concerned, be done 
by proxy. We may vote “shares” in a stock company, 
and such like things, by proxy; but we cannot meet the 
obligations of parenthood after such fashion, Oaly 
think of it! hile this lady doctor was “ going about 
doing good,” as she thought, her children were at home 
going to the bad and to the devil! It had been better to 
have “exposed” them after the manner of the old 
1 _ceeen There was at least more mercy in their 
mode. 

What saith the law—the /aw, let us remember, not the 
exhortation, though we should take God’s exhortation 
for law. The taw—God’s, not the Church’s merely—is 
this: “ And these words which | command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart: and thou snalc teach them 
diligently unto thy children.” 

Not accidentally, but systematically; not carelessly, 
but carefully; not occasionally, but constantly. The 
law says, furthermore: “ And shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” 

If we cannot, or will not, do this, and in this way we 
cannot, or will not, do what God commands. It is a 
question of law—as the Ten Commandments are law. 
Parents are as much bound to teach God’s word to their 
children as they are to speak the truth, to keep the Sab- 
path, to refrain from crime. If we caanot, we have no 
right to be parents; if we will not, it is worse. It is 
not & matter to be argued about, to be debated, or doubted. 
It is a duty to be doue—that must be done, if we would 
escape the condemnation of a broken and holy jaw. 

Nv business, no pleasure, no human interest, can af- 
fect this question, can abridge the obligation, or transfer 
the responsibility. It is not a duty fur one man—as the 
man of leisure, of wealth, of learaing, of piety. Our 
condition in life has nothing to do with it, Are we pa- 
rents? Have we been the means of bringing children 
ioto this world? The fact of parenthood settles the 
question, Then we must—not we mayAteach God’s 
word, his will, his providence, his grace, his saving 
truth, to our children, How definite, how precise, how 
imperative, the command! And no wonder—the eternal 
interests of immortal souls are connected with the ne- 
glect or performance of this duty. Not their souls only, 
but ours also. 

We have often thought that there sobs out—as a pa- 
thetic undertone—in the lamentation of David over 
Absalom, dead and damned, the consciousness of parental 
duty neglected. In Absalom’s boyhood and youtn David 
was sorely vexed with the burdens of government. 
enemies pressing his kingdom on every side, his intract- 
able and half-civilized people crowded his waking 
thoughts with anxieties, his dreams with alarms. He 
had little time, during all this period, to watch over the 
morals of his children. Bat Absalom, bright, beau- 
tiful, quick-witted, and ambitious, was not siuw to learn. 
In the camp and the court he soon learned the “ words ” 
of men, the ways of the world. By-and-by, as it must 
ever be, the penalty came. David’s heart was wrung by 
the crimes of his chiidren. There was dishonored 
Tamar and murdered Amnon—and by a brother’s hand. 
Aad now Absalom, after all manner of wickedness, is 
dead in the dark “ wood of Ephraim.” Not only dead, 
but lost! No wonder David bewailed him: “ O my son 
Absaiom! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

That father who is too busy to teach God’s word to 
his children is too busy for his soul’s good—too busy to 
be a father. That father who has such honors and public 
cares that he cannot perform the duty of a father 1s too 
great before men to be great before God. No cares of 
government, no claims or necessities of civil or ecclesi- 
astical position modify the law or lighten the obligation. 

If the king cannot rale his people and teach God’s 
word to his children, there is no room for debate: he 
must be no more king. 





May 20, 1978) 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 




















Tlinois, State, at Jackson ville.......-.--ceeeeereeceeseeoossesees May 23-25, 1876. 
Maine, State, at Belfast®.......-.cccssseseresssserercsessereonseneeee May 23-25, 1876, 
New York, State, at Utica .. June 6-8, 1876 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont...........ccceserereecererersesseseenen June 6-8, 1876. 
Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne : June 6-8, 1876. 
Ohio, State, at Dayton June 6-8, 1876. 
Connecticut, State, at Winsted ‘ June 6-8, 1876 
Pennsylvania, State, at REading..........eeeerererrerees June 13-15, 1876. 
Minnesota, State, at Still Water..........0ssescecseerrceeeeees June 13-15, 1876. 
Iowa, State, at Council Bluffs June 20 22, 1876. 
Kentucky, State, at Frankfort. . Inne M-IW. 1276, 
Vermont, State, at St. AIDAMS.........cccsseserereeeeeeees October 70-12, 1876. 
New Jersey, State......ccccccersssrsreecsessscrasenseeeseenres November 14-16, 1876. 


New Hampshire, State, at Laconia..................+..December 4-6, 1876. 


Assembly for Central New York, at Cazenovia Lake, June 13-22, 1876. 
Conference, at Sea Grove, N. J........ssseeeesserseeeseeen June 25, July 2, 1876. 
Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, Iowa...June 27-July 5, 1876. 
Parliament, at Well’s Island, St. Lawrence River....... July 18-26, 1876. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J..........++++.J uly 22-80, 1876. 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y.........0-.00 August 1-15, 1876. 





NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association. Led by the Rey. Principal Cavan, of Knox 
College. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Normal-class, with lesson study, second 
Monday evening of each month, in different churches. 


Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


New York, Normal-class (Union), meets every Thursday at 4.45 P.m., 
in the chapel of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Ralph 
Wells, conductor. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P.m. 


New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at the chapel of Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, every Saturday, at 3 P.m. 


New York, Sunday School Teachers’ Association (Union), at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, on the third Monday evening of each month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Foreign Sunday School Association, meets on the 
first Thursday of each month, at 3 P.M., at No. 130 State Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the First Reformed Church, 
rear of City Hall. Ralph Wells, conductor. Every Thursday 
evening. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson study in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, every Saturday at 4 p.m. Led during May by the Rev. 
Joseph Wild, D.D. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, at the Hanson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon ; also. every Thursday evening; both at the Y. M.C. A. Hall, 
No. 1210 Chestnut Street. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4 p.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Reaser. 


St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month,in Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 


Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association, (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVOCATION IN 
BROOKLYN. 

Roe three past winters the superintendents and 

teachers of the Episcopal Sunday-schools, together 
with their pastors, have been in the habit of meeting 
about once in two months in different parts of Brooklyn. 
They met for the purpose of discussing various general 
questions connected with Sunday-school work and dis- 
cipline, of exchanging opinions, and becoming person- 
ally acquainted. 

The sixth of these convocations, and the last for this 
year, was held in St. Peter’s Chapel, on Tuesday evening, 
May 9. Bishop Littlejohn being still in Europe, detained 
by illness in his family, the Rav. Dr. Hall, rector of 
Trinity, presided. The subject for discussion was “ The 
benefits of the convocation ;” those of the meetings 
which preceded having been, “‘ Effects of rewards and 
prizes ;” “Summer vacstions;” and “ Hymnology.” 
The singing was congregational, consisting of very 
familiar hymns, and those present, especially the clergy, 
appeared to rejoice in the opportunity of having “ a good 
sing.” The greater part of the evening was taken up 
with the report of the secretary, as follows : 

“On February 17, 1871, a few ministers and superia- 
tendents met in St. Ann’s Chapel, to discuss the pro- 
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sshity of holding these eunvecsiions, 
that year ; two in 1872; three it 1873; five in 1874 ; six 
in 1875; three in 1876.” 

Mr. Van Bokkelen gave the statistics of the forty- 
seven schools in Kings county in detail, and then read 
the following summary of the diocese of Long Island : 

KINGS COUNTY. 

Schools, 47; officers, 290; teachers, 1193; scholars, 

11,377 ; increase since last year, 23. Parish contribu- 





- | tions for support $8 671, a falling off of $810 this year. 
Sunday-school offerings $15,938, $2158 less than last 


vear. Number of scholars over fifteen years of age, 
2320; average summer attendance fifty-seven per cent. 


average winter attendance, sixty-eight per cent. Value 
of books in libraries $22,119. 
QUEENS COUNTY. 
Schools, 28; officers, 79; teachers, 333; scholars, 
3,994; gain, 31; over fifteen years of age, 407. Summer 


attendance, 58 per cent.; winter attendance, 57 per cent. 
Parish contributions fer schools $1,980. Sanday-school 
offerings, $2,353. 

SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

Schools, 19; teachers, 34; officers, 30; scholars, 630 ; 
gain, 754; over fifteen years of age, 138. Summer at- 
tendance, 66 per cent.; winter attendance, 67 per cent. 
Parish contributions, $360. Sunday-school offerings, 
$369, 

In the whole diocese there are four less schools than 
last year, and yet there is a general increase of 312 
scholars and of the 469 confirmations, 60 per cent. are 
from the Sunday-school. Every department shows 
growth and thorough management, and there are items 
of special interest reported in connection with nearly 
every school. 

Christ Church, Bay Ridge, has raised $480 toward 
building a Sunday-school chapel, being resolved not to 
run in debt. Christ Church, E D., has a sewing society 
of 150 members, who are chiefly poor girls, to whom are 
given the artic'es they prepare. Grace Church Chapel 
has given $264 to aid in the preparation of a young man 
for the ministry. It has also a “ Guild,” which has done 
much work among the poor this winter, distributed 1192 
rations, 22 loads of wood, given clothing and medicine, 
and provided Christian burial for several. Oalvary 
Church, Astoria, has paid for its new building. Grace 
Church, Jamaica, completed its chapel. St. Peter’s con- 
tributed $1368 to eleven objects. The Church of the 
Redeemer sustained a mission of sixty scholars. 

The Rev. Mr. Maynard spoke at some length, saying, 
That the convocations did good in several ways. There 
were two extremes which these convocations modified ; 
a too rigid rendering of rubrics, and a pandering to the 
exclusive amusement of children. Sunday-schools were 
necessary to make churchmen of people. The speaker 
approved the earnestness, zeal, and Christian character of 
those who supported this system, and closed by calling 
upon all to stand to the front. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


~~ May meeting of the Foreign Sunday School As- 
sociation, was held Thursday, May 4. The atten- 
tion of the society was first called to the question of es- 
tablishing a Sunday-school paper in 

JAPAN, 

Two years ago, Mrs. Pruyn, having charge of a school 
at Yokahama, under the auspices of the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society, assisted by the Foreign Association, 
succeeded in establishing a Sunday-school at that place. 
This school proved eminently successful, and has been 
especially happy in drawing in boys and young men, 
Many of its scholars have already united with the church. 
The Sunday-school, proving to be just what religion in 
Japan needed, has spread rapidly, until there are now 
twenty-six Sunday-schools in operation in Japan. As 
the need of a Sunday-school paper seemed very ap- 
parent, the association determined to assume the support 
of one for one year; after which time it is expected that 
it will become self supporting. It is hoped that many 
of the American Sunday-schools will contribute some- 
thing towards this paper. The association has already 
been instrumental in establishing seven Sunday-school 
papers, in as many different languages. 

SPAIN, 

From Madrid, Mr. Fiudoer writes on matters of 
business regarding the paper for children, thanking the 
society for some electrotypes recently sent tu him. 
Signor A L Empleytaz, stationed at Barcelona, writes, 
that he is on his way to Tarragona to found a new mis- 
sion, religious liberty being now established, favorable 
opportunities are opening everywhere to start missions 





Two were held 
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ond aheain, which it is most desirabte \e to take advantage 
of. At St. Martin,a Sunday-school has recently been 
put in operation, and is under the care of a young lady. 
At Monsdorf at the foot of Mt. Montserat, there are 
many children, and a school and mission are to be at 
once started there. The place is noted for a shrine of 
the Virgin, to which many pilgrims are in the habit of 
coming. 





ITALY, 


Giovanni Santucci, has been very successful in carry- 
ing on schools at Poggio Mirteto, and other points in 
the Sabine country. His inflaence among the parents of 
the children is beginning to be felt. He describes a 
touching scene, at the dying bed of one of his pupils, a 
boy of sixteen, at which the family and neighbors of the 
boy, all bigoted Romanists, were present. They were 
deeply moved, both at the faith of the boy, and also at 
the singing of hymns, by his Sunday-school companions, 
and by the simple prayer amd Scripture service, held at 
his bedside. 

Gabriello Martinelli sends the good news from his 
Sunday-school at Mrzzino [aferiore, that six of its 
pupils were to unite with God’s people for the first time, 
at the holy communion service held on Easter-Sunday. 

At Reggio Emilia, a newer and smaller school, but one 
member of the school was considered fit to j>in the 
church. The latter place is a centre of papistical «fort, 
the priests scatter quantities of prints and papers among 
the children, and without a sufficient Sunday-school 
literature it is difficult to maintain the work among 
these little ones. 

GERMANY. 

Pastor Witte, a clergyman in Schleswig, writes from 
Haretoft that a few years ago Sunday schools were al- 
most unknown in northern Germany. In the year 1867,, 
a friend of the cause said one Sunday, at Kiel, “ I: seems 
to me that the angels in heaven must weep over every 
town that has no Sunday-school.” This remark, al- 
though published, seemed to have little ¢ffsct, and it was 
not until last Jaly that the writer, assisted by the young 
people of his congregation, commenced a small school, 
now grown into one of a hundred members. And very 
happy and delighted children they are, coming always, 
in spite of rain and storms. Four gentlemen and two 
young ladies assist as teachers. The school, through the 
aid of the money sent from here, and by the assistance 
of a kind friend, had obtained a harmonium, which is a 
great addition to the school. 

Another Sunday-school bas been started at Schleswig, 
a neighboring town. Miss Bertha Glock writes from 
Kangelsau, that twelve or fourteen years ago, she had a 
Sunday-class consisting of her own little girl with a 
number of others. This class lasted for six years, until 
all the girls who composed it had gone away to school. 
For two years nothing was done, until hearing from Mr. 
Brockelmann, this lady obtained a school-house for the 
purpose, and now has a school of nearly two hundred 
pupils, meeting every Sunday ; there are eighteen teachers 
in all. 

Mr. Brockelmann writes, that the Berlin committee 
have tsken Mr. Ostermeyer into their employ, being 
assisted therein by The London Sanday School Union. 
Aid is asked for a Sanday-school at Evsen, a place with 
many iron works and full of working people, the school 
numbers 220 scholars. 

A letter was received from Miss Von Gehling, written 
at Rottbus, a town of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
where exists a school of 200 Sunday scholars. The 
school has a small library, but only sixty copies of the 


. | paper for the 200 children. 


Other letters were received from Germany, Russia, and 
France, asking in most instances for more Sunday school 
books and papers. The meeting closed with prayer, 
after the usual appropriations had been rated. 





Messrs. Moody and Sankey and Whittle are expected 
at the Illinois State Sanday School Convention, at Jack- 
sonville, May 23 25. 

The Fayette County Sabbath School Union will hold 
its tenth annual convention at Connellsville, Penna , on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Mey 24, 25. 


At the Indiana State Seder School Convention, at 
Fort Wayne, June 6-8, the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robin- 
son, of New York, is to ‘be poesent and bear an active part 


Cumberland County, Penna., will hold its annual Sun- 
day School Convention at Newville, May 24-26. Prof. 
William Johnson, of Philadelphia, and A. M. E-linger, 
of York County, will assist at this meetirg. Excursion 


tickets may be had upon the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—~»—_—— 


The Golden Fleece and Zrida's Note Book. By A. L. O. 
E. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers —A neatly 
bound little volume suitable for the family or Sunday- 
school, The Golden Fleece is a sketch of woman’s self- 
sacrifice, and though the author hss chosen a most sin- 
gular—not to say Quixotical—incident as her central 
point, and though evidently in spite of herself, the 
much abused cynic, Caleb © ffin, is by far the best por- 
trayed and most natural character ia the story, yet the 
gossip is so pleasant, and the book has such a delightful 
smell of the woods and fields, that the meagreness of the 
plot is atoned for. The archery match is very spirited 
and real, aud, above all, the healthy tone of the whole 
book is commendable. The second story in this volume, 
Zaida’s Note-Book, is the tender record of a mother’s 
everyday labors and anxieties. The writer possesses a 
winning senitiveness to external nature and the rare gift 
of linking the world without to the world within. The 
passages of Scripture quoted are exquisitely appropriate 
and gracefully cased. The volume is worthy of its well 
known author. (For sale by The Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. ) 


Wych Hazel. By Susan and Anna Warner. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons.—This new novel by the Warner 
sisters is not at all hackneyed, or stale, or commonplace ; 
nor does it, as the later works of successful writers are 
apt to do, seem like a parody of the author's previous 
books. The story is sustained well enough, but it is so 
full of little patches of color and bits of sunshine that its 
general effect is almost one of «prightliness. The for- 
tunes of a lively and rather headstrong young girl are 
followed through somewhat exceptional experiences, 
and incidentally other persons are described, with occa- 
sional pen-pic'ures of scenery, etc. Mr. Rollo, whom 
Wych Hazel fioally accepts as a euitor, at times becomes 
rather tiresome, but on the whole he is a good fellow, 
and deserves the girl he wins, All through the novel, 
as in the author’s other books, there is a strong moral 
and re'igious undercurrent, The readers of Queechy 
and The Wide, Wide World will have no occasion to 
find fault with the work now offered them. (For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 





French Principia, On the plan of Smith’s Principia 
Latina, In 2 vols. Vol.2 New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This work is a reading book drawn up by 
the Rev. E. Butte, who has made a most j :dicious selec- 
tion of extracts, to each of which is appended a short 
set of questions, which are both suggestive and search- 
ing, without being burdensome, The few sentences to be 
translated into French hit, in every instance, s« me idio- 
matic peculiarity of the language, and the learner is not 
w:aried with the usual namby-pamby string of exercises 
which are more calculated to cultivate one’s patience 
than to increase one’s knowledge. The type, though 
smaller than usual, is clear and tasteful. But the chief 
excellency of the bock is its extensive wecabulary 
(13 000 words), which fully explains the etymology of every 
word,and is so well arranged that a single gla:ca at the 
page will discover the word sought for. Altcgether this 
volume is the best manu»! for the self taught we have 
lately seen, (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Oo.) 

A First German Course, on the plan of Smith’s Prin- 
cipia Latina, Part 1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
* _This neat little volume contains, in its compass of 
158 well printed pages, grammar, delectus, exercises, 
and vocabularies. The exercises are on the conversa- 
tional system of Ahn and Ollendorf, but each of them 
consists of only ten progressive sentences illustrative of 
the grammatical forms which are in conspicuous type 
and at full length. The concise treatment of the sub- 
junctive mood is a mu/tum in parvo of lucid explanation 
and comprehensive example. But what little boy will 
not rejoice over the substitution of the Roman for the 
German characters, and who does not wish that the 
Kaiser would, by a summary edict, forever abolish the 
pretty but trying German text for the benefit of poor 
foreigners who have not such a predilection for spec- 
tacles as the subjects of his majesty have? Both Garman 
avd Roman letters are, however, used in the reading 
examples. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Poetry for Home and School Selected and edited by 
Anna O. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. New York: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. —This is a good collection of shorter 
Eoglish and American poems, and is well suited for 
reading aloud around the evening lamp, or for use as a 


school reader. The compilers got up the book for the 
benefit of the scholars in their own school, where it bas 
been successfully used. The pieces chosen include many 
of the old standards, and not a few new and unfamiliar 
pieces as well. The selections are rather ¢fficient in the 
moral and religious element, and the periodical press, 
for the past ten years, might have been laid under more 
extensive contribution. Pretty much all our best Amer- 
ican poems, nowadays, first appear in the magazines and 
newspapers, (For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. ) 





The Dilemma, By the author of “The Battle of 
Dorking.” New York: Harper & Brothers.— The 
Battle of Dorking” was the great Enoglish literary suc- 
cess of the past ten years, and it made itself felt in poli- 
tics as well as in club and drawing-room talk. It was 
written, we believe, by a brother of the late Colonel 
Charles O. Chesney, the accomplished military critic, 
although it was generally credited to the late Sir Francis 
Bond Head. The present novel, from the same pen, is a 
strong and admirable one. Mr. Chesney’s pen is very 
vigorous, and his descriptions are wonderfully forcible 
and telling. The story deals largely, with the great 
Indian mutiny, a subject martial and romantic enough 
to suit a semi- military writer like its author. (For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Romances and Realities ; Tales of Truth and Fancy. 
By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, New York: J. B. Ford & 
Co.— Mrs, Barr has long been an industrious contributor 
to the religious weeklies and a few of the magazines; 
and this volume is composed of her choice pieces culled 
from these sources, Her truths and fancies are drawn 
from the realities of the common experience, and are 
tempered usually with suggestive reflections. The various 
articles that make up her book are, in general, above the 
average class of those that do duty in the majority of 
weekly papers. The chapter devoted to Angling in 
August, and that entitled Touching the Vanished Hand, 
are sufficiently good to remind one of Leigh Hunt. (For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haff-lfinger.) 


The Age of Elizabeth, By M Oreighton, M.A. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—Historical books, 
nowadays, are getting smaller a: d smaller, and we are 
afraid readers will get so fond of chop-feed that they will 
remand Prescott, and Bancroft, and Motley, to the seclu- 
sion of glass-doored book-cases. L ttle works like this 
ef Mr Creighton’s, however, are useful and convenient. 
The book, which takes its place in the “ Epochs of His- 
tory” series, presents within a small compass, a sufli- 
ciently clear idea of what is perhaps the most remark- 
able period in E:glish history, and finds room for a 
tolerably good account of the literature of the Eliza- 
bethan age. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Silver Castle. By Margaret E Wilmer. Now York : 
The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House.—Most of the characters that play a part in this 
story were first introduced by the same author in The 
Dumb Traitor; and the readers who found that book 
one of profit and interest will be pleased to continue 
their acquaintance with its people. Mr. Dunnborrow, 
whose character gives character to the book, is a man 
worth meeting. His life-long martyrdom to his intem- 
perate relatives, and the purpose that his tragic death is 
msda to serve, set forth in a clear light what suffering 
the intemperance of one frequently brings to many. 
(For sale by Garrigues Brothers.) 


A Paragraph History of the American Revolution, By 
Elward Abbott. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This little 
volume is just like its predecessor, Mr. Abbott’s “ Para- 
graph History of the United States,” only it covers a 
single period and thus has more room for names, dates, 
and narratives. It costs little and takes up little room, 
and will be “ very handy to have in the house” until we 
get over celebrating Centennial aniversaries. Higginson 
boiled down Bancroft, and now Abbott seems to be re- 
ducing Higginson to his lowest terms. (For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) 








Brentford Parsonage. By the author of the Win and 
Wear Series. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.— 
The purpose of this book is to show what a persistent 
Christian woman can accomplish in an obscure neigh- 
borhood toward extending God’s kingdom. The story is 
fairly told, but is too long to hold the attention of the 
average reader. We have failed to discover any connec- 
tion whatever between the story and the ill-looking front- 








ispiece of the book. (For sale by The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.) 

Bessie and her Spanish Friends. By the author of 
Faithful, But Not Famous. New York: Nelson & Phil- 
lips.—In this book the author chronicles the fortunes of 
an English family who resided several years at Malaga 
in Spain; and the story of the Bible in that country is 
ingeniously linked with that of the family, making both 
an agreeable and an instructive narrative for young 
readers, Its conception is similar to Hesba Stretton’s 
books. (For sale by Perkenpine & Higgins.) 





On Fermentation. By P.Schutzenberger. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—This volume takes its place in the 
Ioternational scientific series now coming from the presses 
of Appleton, in New York, and Kirg, in London. The 
subject is handled with learning and thoroughness, but 
the volume is not of a very popular character, and will 
climb the shelves of the scholar and specialist rather 
than the average reader. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger.) 


Little Jack's Four Lessons. By the author of Sunday 
All the Week. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.— 
Children who could not read themselves wou d under- 
stand this book if read to them. As soon as they could 
read anything they could read this. It tells very prettily 
how Jack learned and said the first four lessons which a 
bright and loving teacher taught him, (For sale by The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


Dead Men’s Shoes. By M. E. Braddon. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—The first of these two novels is 
one of Miss Braddon’s best, both in a li'erary and a 
moral point of view. In the second, by an anonymous 
writer, we have failed, after a patient and unprejudiced 
search, to find any merit whatever. 


Great Expectations, By Charles Dickens. Illustrated 
by F. A. Fraser. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is another volume of the excellent Household 
Edition of D'ckens’s works. Mr. Fraser half reveals the 
secret cf Pip’s fortune and expectations in his char- 
acteristic pictures. (Fr sale by J. B L'ppincott & Co.) 





The current number of Littel’s Living Age contains 
several readable articles, one, especially, on Christian 
Populations in Turkey, from the London Quarterly Re- 
view. F ur chapters are given of astory with the odd 
title “1895” now running in Blackwood’s. Ru-+ian 
Idyls, from the Contemporary, and The Literary Mal- 
treatment of Music, from Macmillan’s Magazine, are 
each commendable. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. and Mr, Frank Moore, who is 
favorably known as an editor of The R beilion Record,) 
have hit upon the happy idea of publishing monthly a 
scrap-book or reference magazine, entitled Record of the 
Year. The plan includes in its scope a diary of public 
events, and accounts of all matters which have occupied 
public attention,—politicsl, religic u:, literary, social, 
commercial, etc., together with a selection from the 
floating mi+cellany of the month. The three numbers 
already iseurd date from April to June, but are records 
of the first three months of the year. They contain 
good steel portraits of William B. Astor, Dwight L. 
Moody, and Mark Twain. Although we cannot bestow 
unlimited praise on the discrimination shown in colla- 
ting these first numbers, they are well worth preserving. 
Indeed they are quite the best thing offered for their 
purpose. 


Prof. H. 8. Osborn has long been favorably known in 
connection with Biblical Geography. The large map of 
Palestine, prepared by himself and Dr, Coleman, has 
for some time been recognized as the best available wall 
map for Surday-schools, But maps rapidlv grow anti- 
qnuated in these days of explorations and ‘ flicial surveys, 
and none need revision more rapidly than do those of 
Bible lands. Dr. Osborn appreciates this fact, and has 
issued a new edition of the large map of Palestine (nine 
and a half feet by six feet), which for beauty of finish 
equals the former edition, while it incorporates the re- 
sults of the very latest and best investigations, Among 
the points of special value in this new edition, are the 
following, namely : (1 ) The outline of the coast is from 
the ac'ual survey of the Royal Navy chart, sent for this 
map from England. (2) The positions of newly. discov- 
ered sites, and of mouatains and valleys are nearer the 
actual positions than in any other large map, enabling 
the student to get distances within half a mile, (3.) The 
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great mountain and bill system is brought 
out with great accuracy and truthfulness, 
illustrating many passages in both Old and 
New Testaments, (4.) Tne heights and 
depressions are given in feet, from most 
approved reports, thus illustrating the 
words “up” and “down” as frequently 
used in Scrip'ure. (5.) R:cently discov- 
ered ruins, the remains of castles, ancient 
temples, the vegetation, batile-fielis of 
Scripture, etc., with the recently surveyed 
heights of Nebo and Pisgah are repre- 
sented as described by Prof. Paine. The 
new map is published by George E, Ste- 
vens & Oo., Cincinnati, Chio. Its price is 
$12.00, a reduction of twenty per cent 
from the cost of the former edition, It 
can be had at almost any Sunday-school 
depository. 


PUB LICATIONS RECEIVED. 


|All books ceceived will be promptiy noticed under 
this Lees 1 interests of our readers will guide us 
in mak ng furt? er notice. ] 


SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY. An illustrated magazine 
furthe pe pie. Conducted by J G. Hoiland. 
— vol 11.(Nov 1875, to April 1876) 8 vo., 
pee 2. New York: Scribner & Co. (For sale 

yc axton, Remsen & Hatfelfinger.) 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENGLAND. A history. 
By Octavius B.ooks Fruthi,gham 8 vo. pp. 
395. Cl th = ra, with portrait of autuor $2.50. 
New York: P. Pu'nams Sons. (For sale by 
C.axton, banned & Haffelfinger.) 


REVOLUTIONARY TIMES: Sketches of our country, 
= 4 age e, and their ways, one hundred years 
3y Edward Abbott. 16 mo., 208, 
Cloth 3100. Rorton: Roberts Brothers. (For 
s cae by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


THE PuHysical Basis oF IMMORTALITY. By An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell. }2 mo., pp. 32t. 
Cloth extra 31.50. New York: G, P. Putnams 
Sons. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
ting r.) 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER. With numerous illustrations. 
Svo, pp. 297. Paper, $100. Boston: James R. 
O:good & Co. (For sale by Porter & Coates.) 


THE PoULTRY YARD AND MARKET; or, Practical 
Treatise on Gallinoculture By Prof. A. Corbett 
Paper, 50 ceuts. New York: Orauge Judd Com 
pany. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


RAYS FROM THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. | the 
Rev. Richard Newton, DD. Price, $125. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. For sale by 


The Presbyterian Boa d of Pubiication. 

Vols I. to X. 
8 vo., pp 3%. New 
(For sale by Claxton, 


INDEX TO SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 
(Nov. 18 0, to Oct. 1875.) 
York: Scubner & Co. 
Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 

CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATIONAL SonGs of 
all the principa! countmes In boards, 50 cents 
Bos on: Ol ver Ditson & Co. For sale by J. E. 
Ditson & Co. 

MAGEE’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE OF PHILADELPHIA and 
The Centennial Exhibition. Price, 5v cen:s, 
isles Richard —_— & Son. 


BUSIN ESS. DEPA RTMENT. 


AN admirable devotional mar ual, Dem 
Anticipated, by Dr. Norman McLeod. Pre- 
sents Carist as the heaven of the believer. 
He meets him at death, takes him to him- 
self, and crowns him with his joy. Price, 
85 cents; postage, 4 cents. The American 
Tract Society issue it, The Depository, 
1512 Chestnut S:reet, has it, with all the 
Society’s other books. 


LETTER FROM MiLE. TirT1ens.— Under 
the date of April 12, the famous prima 
donna of Mr. Strakosch’s late season, in 
dited the following letter: “It gives me 
great pleasure to testify to the excellence: 
of the HALLET, DAVIS & COMPANY 
pianoforte. J have never heard a piano to 
which I have listened with more pleasure or 
in which sweetness of tone and power were so 
well combined, I should think that this 
piano would be received with great favo; 
everywhere. THERESE TITIENS.” 


mo SICAL PUBLICA rions. 





‘SONGS 


ONES 


The above is the title of our boo ok of mer songs for 
infant classes in our Sunde ay an d day schools. ‘lhe 
songs are written in one and two parts, and illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. The little folks will go into 
extacies over it. Sample cc py in paper cover 5 cts. 
$3.00 per dozen (in board covers iby express. 

RB~ Specimen pages free to al 

FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O 





Our weaving capacity is 
now 5&,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 
the demand of the times in 
giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu- 
lar 









made. ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible 
tothe natural movementsof 
the form. 2d. Theyaresty £ 
lish, durable and luxurious. 
towear. 83d. Being woven 
without seam, and in per- 
fectsymmetry ofshape,their | 
stay propertiesare unappro. 
ached. Cur new improved 
y Qualities have one of the 
labels here printed in Gold > 
and Black—take no other— f 
cut these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form which our 
goods have, was never produced by weaving until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, 4s well as the continually increasing 
@emand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO, 
NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 4928. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIO BS. 


IMMENSE: SUCCESS! 


5000 copies sold of FLAGS OF ALL Nd- 
ieee GRAND WMARCH. Re mit 50 cents for 

a copy of the Beautiful March. The Illustrated 
Title-page represe’ ts the Flags of 36 nations. 
Address, W.H BOVER &CO., 


1102 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


| For Sunday Schools. 


——E—E 


[uauresT ano AND BEST: 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
By LOUIS MEYER, 1418 Chestnut 8t., mad 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


No. 1. Grand International Medley, (Potpourri 
Internationale,) Containing the Na- 
tional Airs of all the Ly mag Na- 
tions of the World. For rama, dl C. 

F. Blandner.. satemasnss tee 00. 


No. 2. ~*~ _ Seangies Banner, ‘Variations, @i F. 

















50 
No. 3. wan juieamen, Variations.. o -- ©60 Entirely new and beautiful beautiful Songs, by 
No. 4. Columbia the Gem of the Ocean asta 60 | Lowry and Doane. 
3 h Ww. 
Oe ROvAL DIADEM: DIADEM: ADEM: 
No. 6. The Heroes of Pang Repebilec, (Song and 
Chorus,) pRicabincss 40, Pure, sterling sterling Melodies, by same authors, 
No. 7. Centennial phere F. Looe. bisctivbbsmeen debendal 40. 


Illustrated with a beautiful colored design of the 
flags of the principal nations. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of the marked price. 


DODLY PEARL@ 


FOR THE 
SA BBATH-SCHOOL, 








s; [PURE GOLD: 


This work has a world wide 
reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 


Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts. 


Bax & OF PRAISE: — 


A compilation 
from the best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 


Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


Sones FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Son 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, 
at home. Price, in Board Covers: 
$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents, 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book, 


OSPEL HYMNS 








uperintendents should examine this 

beautiful hymn- -book before mak 
ing aselection. Send for a specimen 
copy, 35 cents $30 per 100. 


JOHN a HOOD, 
Publisher, 608 ‘rch Street Philadephia Pa. 


JUsT PUBLISHED. 


A New and Beautiful Sabbath-School 
Song Book. 


i GOOD NEWS L: ? Good News indeed to Sab- 


ba h-school singers, young 








s for Little 
schools and 





?G OD NEWS! 224° a, whoaxe waiting for 

3 just such a boo tis edited ee ae 

:GOOD NEWSI: by R M McIntosh, and the AND SACRED SONCS 
: : Contents contributed b - ST OOOOOOOOOOOOSSS O 
‘GOOD NEWS! : inent writers and composers. Is the only Song Kook used oy Messrs. 


Moopy and Sankey and WuitTLe and B.iss, in 


their Gospel Meetings. 


Both music and words are 


new, fresh. and attractive. GOOD NEW: Li Price, in Boirds, $30 per 10 covies; by mail, 35 cents. 
Witness: “Suuny Shore,” : : GOOD NEWS!: “ Words only, $5 ver 100 copies; by mzil, 6 cents. 
wet = tell ae Poy & ae | 'GOOD N cae 1 : G2 For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
astray,” “ Kingdom Com ‘ 4 > MAIN Publishers, 
ing,” and others. : GOO D NE WS L: BIGLOW & 4 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SONGS OF FAITH. 


By J. H. TENNEY anp E A. HOFFMAN. 


ta CTS, 


Price of Good News, Reduction for quanti- 
ties. Mailed post-irce fur retail price 


Revised, greatly enlarged, and improved edition of 


CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 


This magnifivent book has been pot ised and jim- The latest and best collection for 
roved, the songs of many new colleges added, é 
a. besides bei ive the most comprehe nsive collee- SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. DEVOTIONAL, REVIVAL, 


AND CAMP-ME TINGS, 
Containing the most popular of the 


MOODY and SANKEY SONGS, 


tio of Students’ -ongs, containing those of all the 
colleges extant. It is one of the most attractive 
books for use in parties and all informal social 
“sings.” Price, in ciuth, $8 Ov; gilt, $4.00. 





Keep in remembrance Living Waters Unex Including “ Hold the Fri,” “What shall the H r- 
c Ded as a book for Praise Meetiugs,ete 30 cts. | vest be,” “ Ninety-and-Nine,” “ Yet ‘here is Room, 
| etc., together with contributions from the popuiar 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. | writers of the day Price $30 per bund ed, or $3 60 
BOSTON. | per dozen. Spec.men copy seut, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. 
©. H. Ditson & Co.,|\J. E. Ditson & Co 
MH BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LER & "un, S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
New York. Philadelphia. CLEVELAND, O. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS 
BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR, 


ELLA FARMAN, 





ANNA MAYLIE. 1l6mo. Illustrated........ - $150 

A WHITE HAND. lé6émo. Lilu trated . 180 

A LITTLE WOMAN 16mo_§[llustrated ...... 100 

GRANDMA CROSBY's HOUSEHOLD, 16mo., 
llius rated.. ° 00cesccses cones :cocce 

THE COOKING “CLU B OF TU-WHIT-HOL- 
LOW. 16m0. Illustrated ...........ccccecsseeees 1 2 
D. LOTHROP & ¢0O. Publishers, 


32 Franklin St , Boston. 


j HEN yon commence your Sunday-school this 
summer write to 


D. KR. NIVIN & CO., Albany, N. Y.. 
FOR PAPERS, 
LESSON LEAVES, 
SLVGLIWVG BOOKS, 


LIBRARY BOOKS, 
or anything you need for your School and your 
orders will be faithfuily filled., 


MOODY'S 
SERMONS 


AND PRAYFR-™emer tine TAIKS 
Are in the New Book of 500 pages, entit'ed GLAD 
TIDINGS From the Tribune wrd tim reports, with 
a full index to anecdotes and iilustrations. Paper 
cover, $1.00. Extra cl th, $2.00. Mailed on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted, 

{. B. TnaEAT, Publisher, 8 5 


Broadway, N. Y 
A New Cheap sunday-schvoi Library 

Just ready—Martien’s po ay Sunday-schoo!l Library, 
No 1, containing 60 Choice Illustrated volumes, 18 
mo, bound in cluth, gilt backs, and inclosed in a 
neat wooden case. Price only #20 net. No dis- 


count from this price tu Sunday-schools 25 cata- 
logues will be furnished with each Library. 


ALFRED MARIHIEN, Pubiisher, 
21 Sourh Seveuath Street. Philadelphia. 


THE SABBATA-SCHOOL TEACHER'S 
COMMENTARY, 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price, (postpaid) $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
&@ The “ Internatioral Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts coniinue through 1576: and 1877—two years! 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 118 William St., 118 & 115 State St., 
New YORK. CHICAGO, 


An Invaluable Companion. 
WEBS TE R’S 


POCKET DICTIONARY 


Of the English Language. 

Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. 
This yolume embraces a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most impor ant words of the lan- 
guage. The introduct on contains, besides the 
Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of M_ ney, Weight, and 
Mea ure, Ab rev atiuns, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
&c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the Modern 
Foreign Languages, Rules for ‘Spelling, &e., &e.; 
making altogether the most complete and useful 
pocket companion extant. It is beautifuliy printed 
mm tinted paper, and bound in Morocco, Tucks, gilt 
edges, 81. For sale everywhere. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, 
PUBLISIIERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 


PERIODIC ALS. 


SUPER NTENDENTS 


THE LABOR OF LOVE, 


A Gospel Menthiy. finely illustrated, ee ken the thi 
for your schools. cents a year, postage paid. 
per copy—for 10 or more copies to one ee 


(HE FOOD ROR THE LAMBS, 


Published four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
very little fellows. 


cents per copy, postage paid, for 10 or more 
copies to one address. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh and nice, postage paid, $1.25 per 
hundred. 


The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 


EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Dis. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE 
—AlIl persous who have read my 


WAN T ED. doub e-coluwnn advertisement in 


this paper, describing the steam Washer, or 
Woman's Friend, to send for new terms. 500, 
000 have been sold. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 





GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


When the best les- 
son help for a scholar 
costs but FIVE CENTS 
for three months, every 
school should be sup- 
plied. Send for the 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY 
containing lessons for 
April, May, and June. 
See special advertise- 
ment elsewhere. 


SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURSLAR SAFES. 





FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ FLAGS. 


Large Stock of all kinds and at Low Prices in Bunt- 
ing, Silk, and Muslin. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


S.R. & F. HANSELL, 


No. 21 North Fourth St,, 
AND AT FACTORY, 
Columbia Ave. and Ninth St. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 
LEEIGEH COAL, 


ONLY. 


OFFICE—No. 124 South Second St., Philade!phia. 
YARDS { American 8t., below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
818 owanson Street, above Queen. 

H. DIXON, 2: 8. Eigth Street, Manutac- 
turer of Umbrelles, and Headquarters for Novel- 
ties, Fans, Combs, Jet and Fancy Jewelsy, Leather, 
Toilet, avd Ornamental Goods, at the lowest prices 
Look for name and number. 





for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy paper 

and list of all any a with ord: ro om 1 

and 10 camapies for 8cts. G. B Uliman ido, 
12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAN'T BE BEAT, 20 handsome Address 
Wk Cards, no two alike, your name on them all 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 
Blatchley’s Hori- 
z0Outal Ice ¢ ream 
Freezer. (Tingley’s 
tent ) For Saloons, Ho- 
els, Families, or lee 
Cream Manufacturers, in 
the economy and perfec- 
, tion of its work is entire) 
unequaied. ihe closed head will save ice suueah 
in one season to pay for the machine. The tub re- 
quires but one filling to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts, 
Visitors are cordially invited, when in town to the 
Big Exhibition, to come and see us, or send for de- 
scriptive circular and price-list. Very liberal ar- 
raugements made with the trade. The machines 
can also be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Agricuitural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N Column 
letter O, No. 10. Cc. G, BLATCHLEY, Manuf., 
506 Commerce St., Phila. 








10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guar- 
a PO MLN. Rg Be 
ue ascertain y on. In many 
business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
terest promptly semi-annually in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a aay for in not 

even d the hardest time that Kansas is like): 

ever to see. Her prosperity is now for . Sen 
References in every State in the Union, 

J.B. WATKINS 4 CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 

4@-Collections throughout the West a specialty, 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE If ADVANCE.) 





ooo 


THE SUNDAY-8CHOOL TIMES. 
From 1 to 14 copies, - + - $2.15 each. 
“ 15t020 “* "=e = 190 * 
20 copies and upwards, - 1.65 “* 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 

(Which tnciudes 15 comnts for postage.) 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
&@ yoar at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
scribers to pay pro-rata, for the time of their sub- 
scriptions. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE Tres to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed on 
the yellow address label of each paper or package of 
papers, ii will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promptly by the time thus designated or their paper wil. 
be discontinued, 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER § .60. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times who are pastors or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, stale that they are such. 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
Timms, desires the help of THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
PaPER, for any member of his school—for example. 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Papgr accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra PAPERS go only to 
subscribers of THE TIMES, 


Orders for this ParER can be Alled, only when com- 


ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub 
seribers of THE TIMES, 





THE WEEELY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, . . 8 60 
100 “ one year, . . 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - + $ 5.00 
100 “ ome year, - = = = 20.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 








to an inch), for each insertion, - - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - -, 50 Cts. 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
“ 


10 “ “ “ 8 

1 “ “« 18 “ 
20 * “ “ 9 “ 
5 * “ “ 52 “ 


w@-Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The New Yorxk OFFIce is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 Fourth Avenue, Y. 


M. C, A, Buil 
—_ RB P WALLINa, Agent, 








WORTH REPEATING. 


BAYARD TAYLOR ON THE 
CENTENNIAL OPENING. 


[From New York Tribune.] 


‘iy American people may justly con- 
gratulate themselves, Enaergy, and a 
power of steady endurance rarely 80 
tested before, have atoned for all manner 
of indifference, negligence, and accidental 
hinderance; the elements, threatening 
until the last moment, became gloriously 
benign and radiant ; a hundred thousand 
psople met under the dappled dome of 
the May-day sky, and with prayer, grand 
orchestral music, and still grander choral 
sorg, brief and fitting cflicial formalities, 
and the closing jubilation of bells, can- 
non, instruments, and voices, the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1876 was opened. It 
was a superb, a wonderful success. No 
such spectacle has ever before been wit- 
nessed in this country—probably none 
grander in all the essentials of expressive 
show anywhere in the world, since the 
trioamphs of the Czeiars came to an end. 
Thus auspiciousrly begins the commemora- 
tion of the Centennial year. 


THE MORNING. 


Never were tbe aspects of a day so earn- 
estly scanned. The great crowds of last 
night, as they gathered in the corridors of 
hotels, under awnings, and in the abund- 
ant places of refreshment near the grounds, 
talked of little else than the weatner. It 
rained dismally, and the wind a!most took 
oa the rawness of a Northeast storm. 
But at the Trans-continental (which was 
filled to its utmost capacity) I met Prob- 
abilities, just arrived from Washington. 

To my daring question: “ What will be 
the weather to-morrow?” he answered in 
the calmest tone: “‘ Pussibly cloudy—cer- 
tainly no rain.” With that oracle [ made 
two members of the Centennial Commis- 
sion happy. 

The early morn was overcast, and the 
blithe music of the chimes fluated far over 
the land in the damp air. But the veil 
slowly lifted; the wind came out of the 
west, and specks of clear blue began to 
brighten and broaden. By 8 o’clock the 
transformation was complete; the leaden 
canopy of the past two days receded into 
a soft pearl-grsy background of air, 
against which the sun-touched banners 
sparkled like tongues of flame. There 
was no longer a doubt of the day. People 
were already arriving from a)l quarters of 
the compass; in fact, they seemed to 
spring up-eut of the ground in every va- 
riety of ready-made costume. Every 
street car was bursting with its load; 
country vehicles, decorated wagons, ana 
private carriages thronged Belmont Ave. 
nue and that of the R-public at an early 
hour. Governors of States, officers of the 
army and navy, foreign and native exhib- 
itors, happy guests with tickets and con- 
tented guests with rilver half-dollars in 
their pockets, gentlemen, scholars, bum- 
mers, and adventurers jostled each other 
in whatever direction one looked. When 
I compared the street-pictures with those 
off-red by Vienna, on that raw and chilly 
May morning of 1873, I knew that the 
~cene to come would surely make me 
proud and satisfied as an American. .. . 


THE CEREMONIES, 


At a quarter past 10, Theodore Thomas 
turned nis back upon ns, lifted bis arms 
and brought down the first crash of music. 
The eighteen national airs, however, only 
reached us in fragments; the wind instru- 
ments were equal to the task, but the 
strirgs gave only a half-audible hum. The 
piano passages were simply silence, at 
such a distance, and with such a multi- 
tude between When “Hail Columbia” 
closed the performance, all eyes waited for 
President Grant to appear, but it was 
about a quarter before 11 when he came 
upon the platform, apparently from the 
rear, for I did not discover him among 
the arriving guests. 

General Hawley first addressed a few 
words to the multitude, which had an in- 
stant quieting effect, and Wagner’s Inaug- 
uration March began. A good deal of it 
was inaudible; but you will have a report 
of its character from a competent author- 
ity, and I need not attempt to give even 
the semi-impression it made upon all who 
occupied the platform. 

Bishop Simpson began his prayer in a 
low voice, which grew clearer and stronger 
as he proceeded, It was an earnest and 
fervent utterance, and the vast crowd, 
very few of whom could hear anything of 








it, were respectfully silent, many who were 
far out of ear-shot uncovering their heads. 
But when the chorus rose, and the first 
word of Whittier’s hymn fell from a 
thousand lips, the pulse of the multitude 
began to t. Strong, distinct, and 
sweet, the lines floated far and wide on 
the soft air, not a word indistinguishable. 
Mr. Paine’s music seemed to me surpris- 
ingly fine. Mr. Sidney Lanier, who sat 
beside me, said: “It has the noble sim- 
plicity of an old Gregorian chant,” Would 
that the poet could have been present ! 
E .« earnest words never before entered so 
many souls, clad in such a glorious garb 
of sound. The impression was so deep 
and universal that the applause at its 
close became unwelcome to the ear. 

Mr Welsh, in making his presentation 
speech, was heard only in the immediate 
neighborhood of the platform. His tall, 
erect figure and dignified head, however, 
were well known to the people, and they 
gave him three cheers at the close. 

I wish some of the critics who were 
made so unhappy by Mr. Lanier’s Cantata 
could have heard it sung to Mr. Duley 
Buck's music. The words suffered “ a sea- 
change” into another tongue; the stanzas 
relieved each other, and unexpected dra- 
matic felicities were recognized by the 
mind through the ear. I never before 
heard a chorus sing with the pure and 
changeful expression of a single voice. 
The choruses in Handel’s oratorios, given 
at Sydenham twenty years ago, under Da 
Costa’s direction, were surpassed by the 
performance of to-day. It was original in 
the perfection of the execution no less 
than in the conception of both poet and 
com poser, 

The effect upon the audience could not 
be mistaken. When Mr. Whitney began 
his bass solo, 


“Long as thine Art shall love true love,” 


every word, with its faintest modulation 
of expression, was distinct!y heard by at 
least 15,000 persons At the close, the ap- 
plauss was so great that the chorus, 
already under way, was suddenly “— 
to allow an encore for the solo—a thing 
almost unprecedented, on an occasion of 
the kind. At the end of the Cantata, the 
thousand members of the chorus rose by 
one impulse, and gave three cheers—either 
for Mr. Thomas, Mr. Back, or Mr. Whit- 
ney, perhaps for all three. It was a thor- 
oughly inspiring scene, and lent its fire to 
the remaining proceedings. 

General Hawley spoke in a chest- voice, 
so robust and well managed that T esti- 
mate he was heard by probably 8000 of 
the audience. His address of presentation 
was received with tremendous cheering. 
Then President Grant arose and sevese 
to the front of the platform He has 
grown quite stout of late, but looks well, 
and his face improved wonderfully as he 
smiled upon the crowd. There was a ecat- 
tered, irregular fire of cheering until Gen. 
Hawley gave the signal with a wave of 
his arm, and the great multitude shouted 
together. The President read his reply 
from a printed copy, in an ordinary con- 
versational tone. I was withia twenty 
feet of him, and I could not catch a single 
word. When he pronounced the Exhibi- 
tion opened, the signal was given. A flag 
ran up the staff on the Main Building, 
the chimes began, the cannon boomed 
from George’s Hill, and the orchestra and 
chorus pealed forth the msj stic Hallela- 
jah Chorus. The strong harmonies of the 
last, however, drowned all other sounds— 
if, indeed, any one could think of listen- 
ing for them. It was just noon; the sun 
was shining, the air was full of diffused 
light, and all nature, in breeze and foliage 
and play of colors, seemed to juin in the 
jubilee, 


SUNDAY ON THE NILE. 
{From advance sheets of Charles Dudley Warner's 
Mummies and Moslems. ] 

HE morning puts a new face on our 
affairs. It is Sunday, and the most 
devout could not desire a quieter day. 
There is a thick fog on the river, and not 
bre: ze enough stirring to show the stripes 
on our flag; the boat holds its own against 
the current by a sort of accumulated im- 
pulse. Daring the night we may have 
made five miles altogether, and now we 
barely crawl. We have run our race; if 
we have not come into a haven, we are at 
a standstill, and it does not seem now as 
if we ever should wake up and go on 
again. However, it is just as well, Why 
should we b» tearing tarough this sleepy 
lard at the rate of four miles an hour?... 
Early this morning, when we were close 
in to the west bank, I heard measured 
chanting, and saw a procession of men and 
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ALL THE DAYS. 


Hymn By Aspro. Cotes, M.D. 


Music sy Wo. F. SHERWIN. 


“To, Tam with you alway.’’—Literally, all the days. 
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3 When round our head the tempest rages, {4 O Thou who art our life and meetness ! 


And sink our feet in miry ways, 
Thy voice comes floating down the ages, — 
“Lo! Iam with you all the days.” 


Not death shall daunt us or amaze, 
Hearing those words of power and sweetness, 
‘Lo ! I am with yon all the days.” 


Entered #“cording to Act of Congress, A.D. 1874, by Wm. F. Sherwin, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 





women coming across the field. The men 
hore on a rude bier the body of a child. 
They came straight on to the bank, and 
then turned by the flank with military 
precision and marched up-stream to the 
place where a clumsy country ferryboat 
had just landed. The chant of the men, 
as they walked, was deep-voiced and sol- 
emn, and I could hear in it frequently re- 
ted the name of Mohammed. The 
women in straggling file followed, like a 
sort of ill-omened birds in black, and the 
noire they made, a kind of wail, was ex- 
actly like the cackle of wild geese. In- 
. before I saw the |e om : hs ieee 
at some geese were over 
The body was laid on the ground, and 
four men kneeled upon the bank as if in 
prayer. The boat meantime was unload- 
ing, men, women, and children scramblin 


over the sides into the shallow water, and’ 


the donkeys, urged with blows, jumping 
after them. When they were all’ out the 
funeral took session of the boat, and 
was slowly wafted acrors, as dismal a going 
to a funeral as if this were the real river 
of death. When the mourners had landed 
we saw them walking under the palm- 
trees, to the distant burial-place in the 
desert, with a certain solemn dignity, and 
the chanting and wailing were borne to us 
very distinctly. 

It is nearly a dead calm all day, and our 
progress might be imperceptible to an eye 
naked, and certainly it must be so to the 
eyes of these natives which are full of flies. 
It grows warm, however, and is a summer 
temperature when we go ashore in the 
afternoon on a tour of exploration. We 
have for attendant, Ahmed, who carries a 
big stick as a defense against dogs. Ahmed 
does riot differ much in appearance from 
a wild barbarian, his lack of a complete 
set of front teeth alone preventing him 
from looking fierce. A towel is twisted 
about his head, feet and legs are bare, and 
he wears a blue cotton robe with full 
sleeves longer than his arms, gathered at 
the waist by a piece of rope, and falling 
only to the knees. nice person to go 
walking with on the holy Sabbath. 

The whole land is green with young 
wheat, but the soil is baked and cracked 
three or four inches deep, even close to 
the shore, where the water has only receded 
two or three days ago. The land stretches 
for several miles, perfectly level and every 
foot green and smiling, back to the desert 
hills, Sprinkled over this expanse, which 
is only interrupted by ditches and slight 
dykes upon which the people walk from 
village to village, are frequent small groves 
of palms. Each grove is the nucleus of a 
little settlement, a half dozen sun-baked 
habitations, where people, donkeys 
pigeons, and smaller sorts of anima’ 
nature live together in dirty amity. The 
general plan of building is to erect a cir- 
cular wall of clay six or seven feet high, 
which dries, hardens, and cracks in the 
sun, This is the Oriental court. Inside 
this and built against the wall is a low 
mud hut with a wooden door, and perhaps 
here and there are two similar huts, or 
half a dozen, according to the size of the 
family. In these hovels the floor is of 





some matting laid in one corner, but 
scarcely any other furniture, except some 
earthen jars holding doora or dried fruit, 
and a few cooking utensils. A people who 
never sit, except on their heels, do not 
need chairs, and those who wear at once 
all the clothes they possess need no closets 
or wardrobes. I looked at first for a place 
where they could keep their ‘Sunday 
clothes” and “ njce things,” but this philo- 
sophical people do not have anything that 
is too good for daily use. It is neverthe- 
less true that there is no hope of a people 
who do not have “Sunday clothes.” 





- EDUCATIONAL, 
wrt CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE 
Ne. 4036 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, 
nodring eat Dig eho tlhe 
an 00) 
situated in West hiladelphia, and combines eaves 


of both city and country. For circulars with 
references address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGARDUS 











EXCURSIONS. 


COMMITTEES 
OF CHURCHES 
focal £ 
Schools, Loages, etc., can enguge the commodious 
floating palace John Neilson. Give us a call 
before completeing arrangements. 
OFFICE, No. 18 North Delaware Ave., Philad’a. 
JOHN LAUGHLIN, Superintendent. 
No liquor sold on board. 
COMMITTEES 


=acnEXCURSION SoieRERs 


Ald SUHUULS Cau LOW @hgage safe and com- 
fortable boats to the different Groves on the River 
and Bay, for from $75 to $200—according to distance 
andnumber. Apply between 84a.M. and3P M. 

E. B. TAGGART, 
104 North Wharves, Philadelphia. 






MISCELLANEOUS. 


New TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut st. 


OENNEOUTANG GD) 


Are prepared to make estimates, furnish the 

material, labor, and ovel bey | requisite to 

roof any size Bnilding in the City of Philadelphia, 

or its Suburbs. Send for circulars and samples. 
PENN ROOFING CO.,, 

107 8S. Second &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ER EE io “5 iioethandl - eee 
Grand Centennial Organ, 
Main Building, East Gallery, Phila. 
Our Mr. Kilburn will be in constant attendance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and ail interested, and to transact any 

business. 
E. &€ G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS, 


Successors to B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, aNd Quesusware, 


Old Stand, 923 MARKET STREET, 


Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and Decorated, choice styles and superior 

quality. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, 
Plain, Cut, and Engraved. Our stock has been 
carefully selected and purchased for cash, enabling 
us to sell at the lowest cash prices. Particular at- 
tention given to Decoration of China and Glass to 
order, in full sets or to match broken sets. Full 
une of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 

are. 











THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





O CENTS EACH. 


The low price of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly 
(20c. a year) makes 
each number cost but 
five cents. Now is a 
good time to supply 
schools or classes. Sub- 
scribe for one year or 
three months. See 
special advertisement 
elsewhere. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Out! 


ROWNo GLOR 


By S. W. STRAUB, 
Is filled with gems of S. S. Music! Get it 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


B- Send 35 cts. for Sample Copy—$3.60 perdoz, 
$30. per hundred, Specimen Pages Free: 


Gson-cHeeR 
PO ES LT 
Is Unrivaled! 
For Singing Schools, Conventions, Etc. 
Price only 60 cents: $6.00 per doz. 
& Send for Sample Copy. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chtcago, 11. 











(GROWN OF LIFE 


For Sunday Schools and Praise Meetings. 
By W. A. OGDEN, Author of the popular New Silver Song. 
Estimated overa HALF MILLION CHILDREN sing- 
ing from this last, latest, and best S. 8. Singing Book. 
Among its sweet melodies are those beautiful Hymns 
JESUS GF NAZARETH WHITER THAN SNCGW, 
KNEELING AT THE THRESHOLD, &C. 
Now sung at the Praise and Praver Meetings throughout the 
land. Nearly every specimen copy examined brings an order 
for a supply. $3.60 per dozen. Specimen copy, % cts. Speci- 
men pages free, 


WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST. 


The People’s Favorite, 
$24 Worth Excellent Editorials, Sketches 
of Travels—Original Storie s— 
OF Choicest Music. Pages, Sheet Mu- 
MUSIC sic site, Only $1.10 a year: 


sample, post paid, We. Catalogue 


For $1.10. ne Music and Premiums Free. 


Agents wanted. 


SONGS OF THE BIBLE 


BOOK OF GEMS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Containing new Hymns and Tunes by best writers; a 


beautiful Song for every Bible Lesson and Sunday Schoo! oc- 
vsion, adapted to the Powular Praise Meetings. Sing! 
rots.: 83.60 per doz. (CP Specimen pages mailed free 


W.W. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, O. 


$S000, 
—IN COLD— 


WAS PAID BY THE 


WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


ent CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly), 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail. 
For sale by Music Dealers every - where. 





BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


Roses, suitable for immediate fowering 
sent safely by mail, d. Five splendid varie 
ties, all labeled, $100, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00 
26 do. $4.00, 35 do. $6.00. For 10 cents eacn, ad- 
ditional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send ior our new GUID 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 
finest sorts. We are the lorgest Rose-Growers iv 
America, and allow purchasers to make ther own 
selections. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Address THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, West Grove. 
Chester Co., Pa. 


TH E 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK 


PUBLISH THE 


Four Best & Cheapest 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 
IN THE LAND. 


GOOD WORDS, 
MY PAPER, 

GOOD CHEER, 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Numbered, not dated, a them good at any 
me, 





EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL should endeavor to 
Psupply its scholars with wholesome and attractive 
reading, and these Papers will enable Sunday- 
school workers to meet this need with entire satis- 
faction. 

To afford Sunday-schools an opportunity of beau- 
tifying their school-rooms, we offer the following 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS : 

To any one from whom we shall receive an order 
for Sunday-school Papers for one year, of not less 
than $12.00 at full rates, we will send at subscriber's 
expense their choice of three out of the five follow- 
ing Chromos, viz.: 


“The Twins,” 
Prang’s exquisite “Group of Flowers,” 
“Wee Bit Fractious,” 
“Sabbath Afternoon,” 
“ American Farm Yard,” 
Or, Five of the “Portfolio of Gems.” 
Containing 12 of Hendschell’s Unique Sketches, 


For an order of not less than $24.00 for one year 
at full rates, we will send at subscriber's expense, 
the five Chromos and one “ Portfolio of Gems.” 

Sunday-school Superintendents or Teachers can 
thus obtain for the decoration of their Sunday- 
school rooms the entire set of our large and attrac- 
tive Premiums which are so popular with the sub- 
scribers to THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 

We will also furnish Goop Worps and My PAPER 
one year and choice of above Chromos, for 75 cents. 

For a club of five subscribers at full rates, we will 
send ‘a sixth copy free, with choice of Chromo or 
Portfolio. 


Consult the following Price List. Postage prepaid : 
GOOD WORDS. 


SIZE OF PAGE, 12x16 INCHES. 3mos. 6 mos. 1 year. 
; ~ © 


1 COPY ..ccocesccceccoms covcoreccccesocess - § 35 
5 copies to one address.......... 30 45 8 
_ * 3 wT - peebeaee 510 «=2 05 
—_ = © aaeinnees 1 05 1 9 3 80 
_— = " S stnae 190 8 55 710 
100 “ orover, @ hundred... 3 50 685 1270 


MY PAPER. 


SIZE OF PAGE, 10x14 INCHES. 3mos. 6 mos. 1 year. 
=. @ 


L COPY ..ccccesccvcsescocccconcossseccosees = ts B5 
5 copies to one address......... 25 40 75 
i - esate’ 50 95 17 
2 = “ a 90 175 8 30 
aw ny - hi 1 70 315 5 & 
lO “ orover,@hundred...310 580 1140 


GOOD CHEER. 


3IZE OF PAGE, 8x12 INCHES. e 
D CUI ncnctcesssniccnensnnsccibnnwscstuccnccnsioets B $ 30 








12 copies to one address. 1 36 
= °° ™ ne 2 50 
S * ba —o 4 60 
100 “or over, per hundred 8 10 


OLD AND YOUNG. 








6 mos. 1 year. 
25 copies to one address... $ 71 $1 45 
so a ae 13 2 35 
100“ ad S “Gepbteiaeniaines 220 415 





For samples and further information, address 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 5105, New York. 


== oer _——— 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduren & Tift, 102 & 104 BE. Second St.,Cin. 


RADI S! 
Your dress may be graceful and neat, 
When’er you go out on the street, 
Without any ‘ying of strings 
Or waste of time sewing on rings; 


With no troublesome dress to hold 
Till your fingers are numbed with cold. 
WRITE AT ONCE for descriptive circulars. with 
terms, of a lady’s invention for protecting dresses 
from mud, suow, and dust. Also, fora SYSTEM or 
RULE for cutting bias and dress trimmings of every 
variety. Ladies and children’s gored skirts, without 
a pattern. Address, MISS M. DEWEY, 408 W: 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


THE BIBLE ILLUMINATED ! 


AGENTS! We have in press, two most RARE 
’ AND VALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS. for 
which we want agents. Circulars with full descrip- 
tion, sent ew = “eyo hays to do — 
and make ener. .0 nearest 
AMERICAN PU LIGHING. CO PANY. Hart bed. 
Ct., Cincinnati, O., or Chicago, Ill. 


A WEEK Agents wanted everywhere. 
WAS Business pees s = first-class, For 





is ig ticulars ad 
NEDY 4 CO., Richenond, Indiana. 


$12 a day of home Agents Wanted. Outnt and 
terms free. TRUE & 0O., Augusta, M e. 


ENTENNIAL) + a 
URIOSITY. | 35,000 SOLD. 


Perfect and beautiful fac-similies of the original 
draft of the Declaration « f Independence of our 
United Stats, in the handwriting of Jeffersou, v ith 
corrections asm de by Adamsand Fianklin, Juy 
4h, 1776. Pamphlett mn, in foure | elegant! 
bound 50 cen 8 each Speci men sheets free Rend 
for one. Great: du ements to «gents and tat-oners. 

EMPIRE FUBLISHING CO., Troy, N.Y. 


8h to $20 Re. Whee OR, 


The QRRATENT XHLLING " PNTRANI u ROK ‘is 


(nUNTRY @ResouRCES. 


Ricu awu wom tacnheray of 
100 years ; ‘and g grand in vivid deseri tious of 
all our mighty resources in agriculture, com- 
merce, min: rais, manufactures, finances, g vern- 
ment, curiosities, natural wonders, works of art, 
etc. ‘hichly illust ated and cheap. A splendid 
view of the world’s foremost nation, No 
other book like it Outsells mere hist ries five to 
one. Agents wanted quickly. Address, HUBBARD 
BROS , 723 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 





AGENTS’ GUIDE .Zrir2cy 


ANT ED—A gents in every town and city to can- 
vass for p pu ar Visiting (ards, including all 
the Latest Styles. Large commissions. Send 10c, for 
Agent’s vutit. K. F. Fuller, box 2091, Brockton, Mass 


Pleasant and ‘Profitable Em ment 
* Beautiful!” “ Charming!” “On, =~; ovely!” 
“What are they worth,” etc. Such are the excla- 
mations of those who see the large. el t new 
chromos produced by the European ang American 
Chromo Publishing? Co. Every one will want 
o>. It uires no talking to sell the —- 
= ak for themselves. Canvassers, 
me es and gentlemen out of em loyment, will 
find this the best opening ever offered to make 
money. For full particulars, yn stamp for confi 
dential circular. Address, F. GLEASON & CO., 
738 } Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


TEMPLE HARP. 


A new music book in Aikin’s Seven-Charac:-. 


ter Notes, with a thorough course of instruction 

in the most Natural and Eas System of Music yet 

discovered. All can learn to Sing in one-fourth the 

time uired by auy other method. Adapted to 

en ren ens: -schools, ete., etc. + = gaa pages 
Teachers wanted as Ageuts 


“MILLERS BIBLE AND PUSLISBING HOUSE, 
Non. 1102 ana 1104 Sauo-om St, Phtiada 


THE BEST YET. 


Our POPULAR FAMILY BISLE with 
Bila trated? Dictionary. Concordance, 
and other valuable extra matter. Spl-wd di Ik 
lustrations and nygravines Ek gant 
Bindings. Extraordinary inducements to good 


Man Sane = 
MILLER'S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Hes Liv? and 1104 Savsem «at., Phi:ada 


CRYSTAL GEMS. 


A new Sabbath-school Music Book in Aikin’s 
Seven-Character Notes, and upon a system 
particularly adapted tothe) oung learner. This book 
contains rare selections of new and beautiful tunes. 
Specimen copies mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING MOUSE, 
Hen. £102 and 1104 Sannom S.. Pb liad 


VOICE OF GOD. 


By REV. ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 

A new and va unbl) Book of ab-orb'ne 
interest containiug all the Ht toric and 
Lewendary + or of the Sibie, with accounts 
of its Patriarchs 9 #rephets. Friest-, 
Kings, and Heroes, 800 Royal Octavo 
}paRees. with Dumrrous haudsome En- 
gravings. AGENTS WANT: Db 


MILLER’S BISLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


No 2102 avd 1104 Sansom st. Phiteda 





1‘ week to Agents, old and young, male and 
7 ‘emaie, in their locality. Terms and « 
tem O. VickgRy & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


WORK AND M INBY, estan, eat of 


carries everyth rything before it. Our premiums beat the 
world. Don't be idle a day. Particulars free. Sam- 
ple of paper superbly illustrated with choice Moss- 
rose Cross, 10 Cents, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash 
ington | Street. Boston. Mass 








AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer Lite 
100 YHRAES AG|Go. 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures, Captivities, forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and , 
boys Indian War-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A b ok for 
o ane ro“ Not adull p age No e ompetinion Enormous 
yin ppanted ever e. Iinstrated cireniars free. 


j. m7 McCURDY & 00. “UGS. Seventh St Philade! pula, Pa.; 


mma. ~waxs- 


ME\EELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Rells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
&e Lilustiated Catalogues sent free. 
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CENTENNIAL BOARDING. 





PMENSTER HA 


Fronting on Belmont and Westminster Avenues, 


Near the Centennial Grounds, West Philadelphia. This New and Beautifully Located 
Hotel is Now Open for the Reception of Guests. City Railroad Cars pase the House every 
two minutes for the Centennial Buildings and all parts of the city. 


WESTMINSTER stndiadesenn co., niivbactlannmeded 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 
Chestnut Street, corner Ninth, Philadelphia. 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


At Fairmount Park, 


Immediately opporite the M+in Exhibition Building. A substantial B ick Structure, Five 
S ories in height, with an Elevator and ali Modern Improvem: nts, is also 


UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE CONTIN NTAL. 


EABODY HOTE] 


250 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


The ab°ve Temp*ravce H: use is entirely NEW with NEW FURNITURE, and most central locali'y 
in the city, bei g only one and a half squares routh of the Continental Hotel, and near the pr ncipal 
places O! Amusements. 


Pas engers arriving on the Baltimore and Ohio Rai'road GET OFF AT THE DOOR, from Union 
Lins Street Cers From Pennsylvania Central Railroad, get off at Ninth and Mar-et. From Reading 
Kailroad t ke C 11 wh ll Street Cars—exchange for Tenth and Locust. North Penn. Railroad take 
Second and Third Street Cars—e xchange for corner of Ninth aud Wa.uwut. 

Cars run directly to the Centennial Grounds from the Door. 
ACCOMMODATION: FOR 300 GUESTS. OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


JAMES WATSON, Proprietor for 21 years of ‘‘ Henri House,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL aula 


cen secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least 2 month to thoroughly examine the nur 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays 
° out interfering with the regular course of study. No svch_opportunity for angers . business educatio 
vuluable general information will ever again be Procented. For full particulars, addre: 

J. KE. SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth “Street, Philadelph!1, Ps. 


Review Ghart for Second Quarter. 
Superintendents who desire to have a satisfactory review of the 
present quarter’s lessons, will do well to send for the Review Cuarr, 
prepared by John B. Smith for Tae Scno.ars’ QUARTERLY, and printed 
separately, in large type, on strong sheets, 3} by 5 feet. Many super- 
intendents send early for these Review Cuarts, that they may use 
them during the current quarter, and thus make their final reviews a 
greater success, 

This chart will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 





RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 


The Responsive Review Exercise published in Tue Scnonars’ 
QUARTERLY is also published in sheet form, for use in the Sunday- 
school, either as an opening exercise, week by week, or as a quarterly 
review exercise in connection with the Review Chart. This exercise 
contains responsive readings on the lessons of the quarter; also an 
outline plan of the Chart, with questions thereon. 

Price per 100 copies, 75 cents. 


Address 


Che Sunday School Cimes. 
JOHN D. WATTLES 


Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 







































For a beautiful Whi e Cross, BEAUTIFUL 
entwined in beautiful roses 
on dark background, in 
Freneh oi] colors 11x14 in. 
5 ry and the Boston Week/y @ obe, 
@) eae rthroe mouths Chr mo | did assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for 
and Se nepere mated gy $2 00. Send for New Descrip.ive Catalogue of Plants 
r oO! Ad t BOOS, Ku @ iMuMmas, 
Globe Publishing Co. oss‘yisiincroy suRitT, BOSTON, Mass | Sone Series, * 


an 8-p ge family sto. y-paper | Delivered free of ont pert mai) at your door. Splen- 
herry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa, 








CROEHT’S 
COLT'S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY, 


CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS and COLDS. 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 


Manufacturers of Confections and Chocolates, 
1226 MAKKKT sT REBT, PHILA, 





INSUR ANCE. 


LIES LARGEST & BEST 





THIS 


CENTENNIAL YEAR, 


INSURE IN THE 


(ATL 


Life and Accident 


pet CE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH ASSETS, - $3,750,000. 
CASH SURPLUS, $1,300,000. 











The Travelers Life and Accident !nsur* nce Company 
has wriwten over 00,000 General Accident Poli- 
cies in the past twelve years. It has paid 24 000 
claims arising under those Policies, beiug one in 
every seventeen of the whole number insured. It 
has thus distributed to its Accident Policy- 
holders or their heirs, more than $2,300 000. 

Accident Po icies written by any authorized agent, 
wi hout delay. No medical examination required. 
Geta Yearly Policy, covering all risks of accident. 
Lite and Endowment Policies of all approved furms, 
at Low Cash Rates. Ample security, liberal and 
definite contract. Has writ en over 24,000 Life 
Policies. All Losses paid in Cash. 





JAS G. BATTERSON. President. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

Wm. W. Allen, Gen’l Agent and Attorney, 
112 South Fourth St, Philadelphia. 

8S. G. Wrigtt, Special Agent, 


N, E. Cor. Third and Chestnut Sts. 
Agents Everyw bere. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. Aill of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible raies, All pulicie~ non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents Wanted ply to H. &. STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 Ches mal St., Philadeiphia, Pa, 











“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000,00,  - - Assets, $1,559,858.76, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM.G een accented 


SWOPE, COoxsON & BRO., 








HOBBY-KORSES, 
SLE GHS, 
TEAM-HORSES, 
"$30 7d/9073A 


‘SNODWM X08 
“SMOWNVETI9HM 





CENTENNIAL a0 VENILE CARMI AGE WORKS 
751 and 753 South THIRD STRE&T, Philad'a. 
Aleo DEPOT FOR FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 














‘Amer School Ins?.** isa relixble Educa- 

tional Agency of 20 veurs successful experience in 
representing Teaches of known ab lity t» Families 
and Schouls of every grade Bulletin of « andi 

daes for Autumn session now in preparation. 

— 1 Circulars for stamp 

r SCHERMERHORN, AM., 





Actuary, | 
14 BOND STREET, New York. 
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